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THE PARASOL SQUIRREL, 


MERRY little aeronaut is he, soaring up 

and away as the fancy moves him, unim- 
peded by strings or stakes to limit his aspirations. 
There is no danger in sudden descent, no provis- 
ion to be. made against “‘ collapse,” no fear lest, 
throngh sudden snapping of cords, the airy tray- 
eler should fall breathless to the ground. No, 
the great Master-Builder has in this small creat- 
ure perfected His work. 

When these droll little forest people are sitting 
quietly under the shadow of their leafy homes, 
one would never think of them as distinguished 
balloonists ; but startle them, and where, only a 
moment before, nothing but delicate paws was 
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seen peeping from beneath the soft folds of the 
pretty fur-clad membrane, in an instant are out- 
stretched four small but firmly knit limbs, and 
the creature swims through the air as if upborne 
by hidden strength. This parachute member is 
a prolongation of the natural skin, and is a pe- 
culiarity distinguishing this species of the squir- 
rel family. It is extremely thin, and when fully 
expanded hardly thicker than common writing- 
paper. Both surfaces are covered with hair, 
the upper side a chestnut tint, the lower nearly 
white. And now comes the exquisite finishing 
touch: along its edge is a lovely fringe of gray- 
ish-black hair. Imagine now this merry sailor 
of the air—a squirrel’s head upborne by such a 
dainty umbrella-like support, the floating fringe, 








and, peering out upon scenes below, a pair of keen 
dark eyes. Such is the picture given by travel- 
ers who have seen them in their native haunts. 

If, in their cloud-land journeys, the general 
course is to be deviated from, a slight arm mo- 
tion is apparent; and when the airy traveler 
seeks rest and;a return to home's delights, he 
has ouly to fold his fur-clad pinions and gradu- | 
ally descend to earth, Japsing presently, no doubt, | 
into pleasant dreams, living over again in his ‘‘ un- 
conscious, calendar of days” the sports and com- 
panionship of daylight hours, as much absorbed, 
we trow, as human folk in all that enters in ‘‘to | 
make or mar” their individual lives of hope or fear. 

These Eastern cousins of the extensive squir- 
rel family measure in body about sixteen inches ; 


| a tender brown hue. 
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the tail is somewhat longer. A coating of long 
thick hair of a clear chestnut hue is the covering 
of these lively dwellers of the wood, and deepcn- 
ing as it does into brown upon. the back, aid 
shading into reddish tints at the sides, imparts a 
depth of richness and beauty most remarkable, 
especially when lighted up by gleams of sunlight. 
Very small and. delicate are the pointed ears, 
over which waves the loveliest short soft fur of 
By way of variety, and 
contrasting favorably, the bushy covering of the 


| tail tones down to grayish-black, gradually be- 


coming a deep sooty hue at the extremity. 
Adorning throat, breast, and abdomen one sees 
rare tinted silvery grayish-white fur. 

What lives of busy pleasure open before these 
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Fig. 1,—Gros Gratin anp 
Vicoene Dress. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement; No. L, Figs. 1-3. 


Fig. 2.—Piatn anp Piarp Camet’s- 
HAIR Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 5.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IL, Figs. 4-16, 


Fig. 3.—Pxiamn anp Prarp MERINo 
Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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For description see 
Supplement. 


Figs. 1-5.—LADIES’ SPRING SUITS. 


Fig. 4.—P.Lain axnp Pratp Merino 
Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 3.] 
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Fig. 5.—Pvars anp Piaip Camen’s- 
HAIR Dress.—Bacx.—(See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. Il., Figs. 4-16. 
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Asiatic woodland people, and what thrills of en- 
joyment when soaring up and away beyond the 
sights and sounds familiar in their lower land 
life! With a slight change we may say of them, 
“No crowd impedes their way, 
No city wall prevents their onward bound, 
Where soars aloft the wild bird they, may stray 


The long day through, ’mid summer sights and 
sounds.” 





THREE GENERATIONS. 
Br HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Buvsnrse and bright through her mossy veil, 

A bursting bud, to the light she presses; 
Heaven hangs in her trembling spheres of dew, 

And the sunshine wooes and the breeze caresses 
Petal by petal her wealth apart 
To search the depths of her honeyed heart. 

IL 

But widely blown to the ardent noon 

With her damask dyes is this perfect blossom, 
The soul of her inner sweetness bared 

Where the wild bee murmurs above her bosom, 
While summer stays on her royal flight 
To breathe the breath of that full delight. 


IIL 
Yet pressed in yon book one pale rose lies 
Fair as the rest, with all their flushes; 
For sometimes the spices that once she burned 
In dawnlight and dew and the bloom of her blushes 
Come back, as her withered leaflets stir 
To think how the nightingale sang to her! 
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0@™ With the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Sor April 10 was issued gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


embellished with a series of beautiful engravings 
showing the career of a white slave girl in the 
East ; a shetch of the excavations in the Colosseum 
at Rome; and containing another installment of 
“THe HIGHER LIFE OF ANIMALS.” 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for April 17. 





UG Cut Paper Patterns of two elegant Spring 
Suits will be published with our next Number, 
One will consist of a new Mantle, and Long 
Walking Skirt with Shirred Tablier ; the second 
has a stylish Sacqgue and an Apron Over-Skirt, 
with new arrangement of bouffant drapery. For 
List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Adver- 
tisement on page 263. 





THE EARLY SPRING. 


HEN such a great polar wave as we 
have lately shivered under sweeps 
over the land, with icy spicule in the air, 
and snow-drifts under foot, and hyperborean 
blasts about our ears, it seems, in its deadly 
frigor, as if the spring were a thing impos- 
sible, a wild dream of fancy, a fairy tale of 
the past, an illusion of the future. And 
when some hopeful ones attempt to give us 
comfort in the gloom brought by that bitter 
cold which has reduced our temperature to 
such a despairing ebb, by reminding us how 
soon the spring will open, March winds 
break the ice, April suns thaw the ground, 
we look at our comforters with almost cu- 
rious eyes, to think they really believe it, 
and do not consider the story of the spring 
as much a part of romance as the fable 
of Armida’s enchanted garden. Still it is 
pleasant to hear about; and we wish it 
were true, but we feel as though it must be 
quite another world to make it so, when 
they wax warm and quote from reminis- 
cences of their school-days : 
“Tibi lilia plenis, 
Ecce! ferunt Nymphe calathis; tibi candida Nais 
Pallentes violas et summa papavera carpens, 
Narcissum et florem jungit bené olentis anethi: 


Tum, casid atque aliis intexens suavibus herbis, 
Mollia luteolé pingit vacciuvia caltha.” 


And then, all of a sudden here are the 
March winds blowing and wiping up the 
vapor of icy streams and pools for the April 
rains to sift finely down again on field and 
hill; here has the green grass come on us 
all silently like a gay surprise—that grass in 
each blade of which the atoms of the earth 
are struggling te evolve new forms and 
aspiring sunward; here are the tassels on 
the trees; here are the first blossoms; here 
are the tender leaves of the lime like broken 
bits of beryl tumbling out of their ruby 
seales and sheaths. Presently it will be 
June, with all the royal depth of summer. 
And so, on the whole, we were right : it is 
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quite another world from that of the icy 
spicula, The earth has rolled round on her 
axis, and put us under new meridians; it is 
as essentially another world as if a miracle 
had been wrought, and we had been trans- 
ferred in our sleep to another planet, one 
basking forever in the sun’s warm rays. 

And as we have changed our seasons, so 
have we changed our moods. There is no 
mood so ill to be borne as that superinduced 
by dreary cold; in it all the avenues of 
spontaneous happiness seem to be frozen 
up; in the absence and the impossibility of 
unassisted life, and the ghastly hue of its 
chill, it is the counterpart of death itself. 
Dante knew this, and had perhaps suffered 
it, when he made the deepest deep of his hell 
a pit of ice, for no bodily misery that he in- 
flicted there so mercilessly on all his ene- 
mies could have half the terrors of a region 
where, when the blood chills, life becomes 
half extinct, and the soul is left a prey to all 
the fantastic and awful horror that seems 
ever to proceed from the currents of brain 
and blood when responsible to no directing 
power, and which surrounds the great prin- 
ciple of dissolution. And this mood has been 
shared by all of us sometimes: when we 
have waked in the dead chill of the night, 
or when in trouble the sun withdrew and 
darkness came down like an enemy; when in 
the blazing snowy noonday the wide glitter 
of the cruel frost was daunting and appall- 
ing. 

Perhaps it is the very certainty of being 
rid of so unkind a mood as this that makes 
our spring-time mood so joyous. For joy- 
ous it is, as if the genial forces of the weath- 
er loosened the rivulets in our own souls as 
well as in the fields; as if the blood were all 
bubbling with new life and quicker circula- 
tion, as the sap is in the trees; as if our vi- 
tality must break out splendidly in songs, 
ideas, deeds, as the plants break out in blos- 
soms. For when this early spring weather 
comes back again, youth always makes a 
feint of coming back with it. We walk for 
a little while, not like the cumberers of the 
ground, but like the lords of it. Nothing 
seems impossible to us. We feel as though 
life had just begun. 

“So very good and wholesome be the shoures 

That it renueth that was old and dede 

In winter-time; and out of every sede 

Springeth the herbe, so that every wight 

Of this season wexeth glad and light,” 
sang Dan CHAUCER, susceptible to every in- 
fluence of nature, and yet in this regard no 
more susceptible than the meanest lout who 
feels his blood stir with the breath of the 
balmy air, and some unwonted liveliness, 
which, though he does not think of men- 
tioning it, and would not know how to de- 
scribe it, yet makes itself evident neverthe- 
less, aroused in his slow brain by all these 
unknown workings of the stimulating sun- 
shine. 

Gladness, indeed, is the one emotion of 
apring, gladness that “winter’s rains and 
ruins are over,” gladness that the year is 
free for our plans and purposes, gladness of 
anticipation in the survey of the summer’s 
pleasures opening before us; but most of all 
an unknown gladness, independent of every 
other fact, and no more to be traced to its 
source than the drops of the sunshiny show- 
ers falling around us one moment and gone 
the next. It may not be impossible that 
this unknown gladness should be but our 
sympathy with that of Nature herself wak- 
ing from her long sleep like a refreshed and 
happy child, full of delight at being done 
with the cold unisons of winter, with the 
mimic fretwork of frost, the tiresome dead- 
ness of all things, and reveling in the idea 
of the rainbow beauty in which she is just 
about to clothe herself. Is it preposterous 
to imagine Nature as taking a vivid satis- 
faction in her work, and as rejoiced with 
the loveliness she evolves? To what end 
could all this budding beauty crown the 
earth if it were not that beauty has uses 
among the highest here? And if it has 
high uses, will its Creator feel any thing 
but rapture at the success of its creation ? 


“See (and scorn all duller 
Taste) how Heaven loves color; 
How great Nature, clearly, joys in red and green; 
What sweet thoughts she thinks 
Of violets end pinks, 
And a thousand flughing hues made solely to be seen ; 
See her whitest lilies 
Chill the silver showers, 
And what a red mouth is her rose, the woman of her 
flowers!” 


Surely it is a pleasant fancy, that of the 
great love of beauty in the central idea of 
the universc, beauty shown not alone in the 
widely spreading tints of cloud and land- 
scape, in the palpable deliciousness of flow- 
er and fruit, but in the skin of the snake 
and the spot of the leopard, in the delicacy 
of the whorls of the tiny shells that by in- 
finite millions make up the unheeded chalk 
cliff, or line the bottom of the sea and feast 
no eye. Nor is the mere fancy without a 
fresh element to add to our spring glad- 
ness; for, cherishing it, we can not but be- 
lieve that God is alive in His world, pulsing 





continually through it the love and strength 
it needs to be so beautiful and to be so grand, 
and that the care which every year with 
such precision shapes the leaf of the epigza, 
traces the purple lines on the white violet, 
brings back the wild bird to his nest, and 
inspires the liquid song that fills the wood 
with music, does not forget us for whom the 
flower blooms and the bird sings. 











A PLEA FOR PAPAS. 


T is one of the saddest facts in life that 
all romance seems to cluster around the 
first twenty-five years of our existence. Peo- 
ple are accustomed to regard youth as the 
period to which sentiment and poetry natu- 
rally belong, and to imagine that those who 
have reached mature years ought to have 
done with them altogether. The latter are 
looked upon merely as workers in this great 
tread-mill called the world, and expected to 
labor patiently through the heat and burden 
of the day with little of relaxation or amuse- 
ment, because they are no longer young, and 
therefore are supposed to have almost out- 
lived their capability of enjoyment. Youth, 
with its careless grace, smooth forehead, 
and rosy cheeks, monopolizes not only near- 
ly all the pleasure, but also the interest and 
sympathy. Romance is not supposed to ex- 
ist under wrinkled brows and gray hair. 
Thus it falls out that the labor, the care, 
and anxiety that would attract our interest 
and excite our sympathy if they fell upon 
younger shoulders, we leave the middle-aged 
to bear without a thought how wearisome 
and heavy they may find the burden. 

There certainly ig not much suggestion 
of romance in the outward appearance of 
the father of a family, with his heavy eye- 
brows, shaggy beard, and bent and care- 
worn look. There is a world of interest 
attaching itself to the bright, handsome boy 
by his side, who is just beginning a labori- 
ous struggle with Greek and mathematics 
as the first step toward fitting himself for 
the profession he has chosen. There is a 
great deal of romance surrounding the one 
a few years older, who has just passed suc- 
cessfully the initiatory ordeal of college or 
university, and now stands gazing out with 
flashing eyes and ardent expectation upon 
the unknown world which he proposes to 
astonish. It is ‘an oyster which he will 
open with sword or pen; and as he braces 
himself for a plunge into the arena where 
the battle is to be fought, he attracts the 
admiration of those who watch him. There 
is a soft and lovely halo of sentiment all 
about the fair daughter of the household, 
who is busied with the half-sad, half-joy- 
ous preparation she is making to leave the 
home that has sheltered her so long and 
guarded her so tenderly, for another and a 
different life, all unknown and untried. She 
is an object of universal interest to family, 
friends, and acquaintances, and the whole 
machinery of the household stands still that 
her wants may be attended to during the 
short time before she leaves them. And for 
one day the whole circle of her friends will 
put all other cares and duties aside to clus- 
ter around her and congratulate her upon 
her newly found happiness. 

Where is there ever a sweeter picture than 
that of the little school-girl, 

“ Standing with reluctant feet 

Where the brook and river meet— 

Womanhood and childhood sweet ?” 
Something of a tomboy, perhaps, a little 
embarrassed by her petticoats, and rather 
inclined to be distressed because she can’t 
play base-ball, but very charming as she 
runs about the house with her crimpled 
mane flying out behind and her eyes dan- 
cing with fun. Then there is the baby—he 
who turns the whole house topsy-turvy, 
and fills every body with ecstasy when he 
gives vent to two inarticulate sounds that 
only determinedly interested ears can inter- 
pret into mamma. 

But who thinks of papa? Who thinks of 
the one upon whose bent shoulders all the 
burden of this family rests? He is not in- 
teresting—oh no! With his grizzled beard, 
wrinkled forehead, and anxious eyes, he 
looks around upon this group, every one of 
which is dearer to him than any personal 
interest he has in life, and thinks, perhaps, 
how little interest they have in him. How 
much of toil and care and worry he has 
borne for their sake! There have been doc- 
tors’ bills and butchers’ bills, school bills 
and college bills, jewelers’ bills and milli- 
ners’ bills. How much of toil and anxiety 
it has cost him to provide for all these ex- 
penses no one knows but himself. What are 
his own personal expenses? A quiet suit 
of tweed, suitable to office wear, and his fare 
in the omnibus. That is all. What has it 


cost to defray the eldest boy’s college ex- 
penses? What will it cost to prepare the 
next one for college? What will be the ex- 
pense of his oldest girl’s trousseau; and what 
will be the expense of bringing the next one 
“out ?’ What is the bdby going to do with 








itself? Shall he make a lawyer, or a doctor, 
or amerchant of it? Oh no! Papa himself 
is, perhaps, a merchant. Not one of this mer- 
ry group shall undergo the anxiety, the care, 
the life of toil and disquiet, that have been 
his lot. He would not have the bright, rest- 
less spirit of his eldest son bent over a desk 
from breakfast-time till evening computing 
the weary problem of debit and credit. 

He can not imagine his second son con- 
fined to the dullness of office routine from 
morning till evening, winter and summer, as 
he has been. So he redoubles his labors, 
gets up earlier in the morning, works later 
at night, that these young people, with their 
rosy cheeks, merry laughter, and bright 
dreams of the future, may be protected from 
the stern and dreary side of life, with which 
he is so familiar. 

And do they thank him for it? Not al- 
ways. He is supposed to have a natural 
liking for hard work, to be at home in an at- 
mosphere of anxiety, and to be interested 
only in his merchandise and warehouses, his 
check-books and ledgers. He is no longer 
young, and consequently it is concluded 
that his heart is as worn as his furrowed 
cheeks, and that he is so weather-beaten by 
time that he no longer cares for relaxation, 
amusement, or sympathy. All the romance 
that he ever had about him is supposed to 
have passed away with his youth, and now 
he is looked upon as a useful sort of machine 
for providing for the wants of his family, 
and doing his share of the world’s work. 
The brilliant youth of whom he is so proud 
looks upon the “governor” as fearfully 
“slow,” but acknowledges his usefulness 
when money is in question, The younger 
boy looks up to his elder brother with awe 
and admiration, but shudders at the horrors 
of a dreary routine of daily toil in a dingy 
counting-room, which is the only life his 
father has ever known. The expectant 
bride considers papa’s opinion of no impor- 
tance whatever on any subject in which she 
is interested. He scarcely knows silk from 
calico, is no authority on the debated ques- 
tion of Valenciennes or round point, and can 
not tell a fresh toilette from one that has 
been worn. The school-girl is slightly afraid 
of him. His aspect is perhaps stern, and 
the lines about his mouth give him a look 
of severity that may be very foreign to his 
nature. 

So they each go on their way, and with 

their life all before them, in which to do and 
dare and enjoy, they oftentimes think very 
little of him who has done so much and suf- 
fered so much for their sake. It is not their 
fault that they know little or nothing of the 
care and struggle and anxiety that have 
made up the sum of his days. They are too 
young, too tenderly reared, perhaps, to un- 
derstand the ceaseless effort and endeavor 
it has cost him to provide for them all, to 
shelter and feed them and educate them. 
They can not, perhaps, realize how he has 
borne them all in his heart, a sacred burden, 
sanctified by love, but still heavy for him to 
bear. They do not know what sacrifices he 
may have made for their sake, at what per- 
sonal cost he may have gained for them the 
degree of luxury that they enjoy. They 
see him long past the meridian of life, im- 
mersed in his calculations, devoted to his 
business or profession, with no apparent 
thought outside of it, and forget that he 
may not always have been‘as they see him 
now. He seems like a patient horse in a 
tread-mill, as he takes his daily trip up and 
dov-n between his office and his home. Per- 
haps he would have been a Pegasus had not 
their baby fingers clipped his wings, forced 
him into harness, and made him a common 
hack. What he would have been, if anxiety 
for them and for their welfare had not chain- 
ed him day and night to his business or pro- 
fession, they can not know. Their clamorous 
demands have exorcised all thoughts of self, 
and the responsibility of their young lives 
that has rested upon his shoulders may have 
made him a different being from what he 
would have been had freedom from care and 
anxiety given him the leisure in which to 
mould his life into a different shape. All 
he asks in return is the love and affection 
of the young people he has reared, and a 
disposition to make good use of the oppor- 
tunities he has placed within their reach by 
his self-sacrifice and toil. 

But in their rapid chase after pleasure, 
and their struggles for further advance- 
ment, young people are too often accustomed. 
to forget all that has been done for them, 
and loving, yearning hearts, weary with 
life-long devotion to their children, are too 
often pained by the indifference with which 

their self-denying efforts are repaid. 

Youth with its dashing courage and fresh 
beauty, that make all it does interesting, 
should not monopolize all the sympathy 
with its struggles, its aspirations, and dis- 
appointments. Faces grow scarred and 
weather-beaten in the battle of life. The 
flesh grows tough and the muscles harden, 
but hearts only grow more tender the lon- 
ger they live and love and suffer. Ingrati- 
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tude stings more bitterly in age than in the 
heyday of youth, and the family ought al- 
ways to remember to surround with loving 
care and tenderness the few leisure hours 
of him upon whose constant exertions its 
prosperity depends. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LADIES’ PANAMA HATS, ETC. 


MONG novelties for the spring and summer 
are very fine plaited French Panama hats. 
These are commended for their exceeding light- 
ness, elegance of shape, fineness, and durability. 
They are as soft and pliable as chip braids, do 
not break when bent, are not injured by rain, 
and are so elastic that they may be rolled in a 
small parcel without spoiling their shape. ‘They 
are most admired when made in the stylish Bre- 
tonne shape, with round crown and flexible brim 
curled upward in front, but without wire. They 
are also shown in the Directoire shape, with flar- 
ing scoop front, and narrow brim behind. 

The damask ribbons already mentioned are 
the favorite in Paris for trimming bonnets. All 
the Jacquard looms in St. Etienne are employed 
to make this rich fabric; the imitations of do- 
mestic manufacture are very poor in comparison 
with the imported ribbons and scarfs. 

Chip bonnets in the Directoire and Bretonne 
shapes are of écru shades, with a border of sev- 
eral rows of the chip of dark bége brown or fawn- 
color. Another novelty is a very light bonnet 
made of a glossy silken braid. This is very frail, 
and should be reserved for carriage use and fair 
wéather. Chip flats, or plateaux, like those in 
use years ago, are now imported, and milliners 
add the crowns and shape the brims to suit the 
wearer’s fancy. These come in chalk white and 
pearl-color, and will make most distinguished- 
looking hats when trimmed with velvet, feathers, 
and roses. 

FRENCH WALKING HAT. 

The new Derby or French walking hat is an 
improvement on the English walking hat now in 
vogue. It is shaped precisely like the Derby hats 
worn by gentlemen; the crown is high and round, 
and the narrow brim projects in back and front, 
and is rolled slightly all around. These are most 
popular in black and brown chip and in fine En- 
glish Dunstable braid. 


‘ GILT AND SILVER, 


The few ornaments imported consist of gilt 
and silver slides, buckles, and brooches of fili- 
gree in old medigval designs. There are also 
ribbons and galloon studded with polished jet or 
silver spangles. Flowers, branches, and leaves 
of jet with gilt or with silver are occasionally 
used, ; 

PARISIAN COSTUMES. 


The most elegant spring costumes sent out by 
Pingat are made of plaid soft twilled silks com- 
bined with plain gros grains. These basket- 
woven and twilled silkg, called Louisines, were 
introduced by leading modistes last summer, and 
are now largely imported. ‘They drape more 
softly than gros grains, and are therefore pre- 
ferred for over-skirts. ‘They are also used for 
the basque, for cuffs, flounces, and for pipings on 
flounces of solid color. Shaded écru and brown 
plaids, or else blue with gray, seem to be most 
popular in these rich and expensive suits; there 
are also black and white and gray effects that are 
much admired. The transparent Mexicaines, 
lighter than grenadine, and in brown checks or 
plaids, will be much used as upper draperies. 
The basket-woven soft silks also come in stripes 
like limousine. An over dress of this silk has 
an écru ground, with thread stripes of brown, 
gold, and scarlet. ‘The sleeves and skirt are of 
nut brown silk, with floances and pipings of the 
soft striped fabric. The striped apron is very 
deep, and so wide that though curved up behind, 
the entire skirt is concealed. Down the front 
of the apron is dark brown silk shirred in clus- 
ters, making prettily shirred’ pleats that are 
very effective. The striped flounces are shirred 
lengthwise, and have the same effect. ‘The har- 
lequin fringe on the over-skirt has all the colors, 
also the striped design, of the silk. White du- 
chesse lace trims the neck and front of the basque. 

Another costume of gray and blue plaid twill- 
ed silk has every detail perfectly carried out; 
even the buttons down the long front were made 
for the dress, and are graduated in size, growing 
very large at the bottom. ‘The elaborate silk 
fringe has a deep latticed heading of the two 
colors. 

Some Paris dresses display an odd fashion of 
making one side so different from the other that 
they look like parts of two dresses put together 
by mistake. Thus one side of the front will 
have the tablier representing three aprons, or 
perhaps four, while the other is but one fully 
shirred apron. This style is seen in rich cos- 
tumes made by the best French dress-makers. 

Pingat’s basques are all made with English 
backs, whaleboned to the end of each of the 
three seams of the back. The trimming is put 
down the middle of the back, tapering to the 
waist, a fashion that is very becoming to the 
figure. Sometimes this trimming is merely a 
shaped piece of the silk of the under-skirt, a style 
that has been used all winter. The newer way 
is to shirr or pleat the silk, and finish the ends 
with odd little bows or loops that give fullness to 
the basque, instead of inserting postilion pleats. 


_ DE BEGE AND OTHER WOOL SUITS. 


Furnishing houses offer ready-made suits of 
gray or brown wool goods, soft and pliable, at 
from $16 to $30. They are made with three 
pieces—basque, apron, and skirt—neatly and 
simply trimmed with gathered bias ruffles, and 
perhaps some pleatings. Black alpaca suits are 
similarly made at the same prices. 





Pure black mohairs of the sable brand are 
handsomer than ever this spring. ‘They are 
softer and more flexible, and drape like cash- 
mere. These with the Turkish brilliantines, also 
appropriately called sable, make most tasteful 
and serviceable suits for general wear. Knife 
pleatings and folds are their most congruous 
trimmings. For traveling suits that must en- 
dure hard usage the double-warp opera alpacas 
are chosen; their smooth surfaces repel dust, 
and their lustre is not injured by moisture. 


SCOTCH GINGHAM, LINEN, AND LAWN SUITS. 


Imported suits of Scotch ginghams are shown 
in quaint and pretty colors of stripes half an 
inch wide, alternating blue with brown, or pink 
with blue, or blue with white. They cost from 
$13 upward, and are made in the neat manner 
for which the best Berlin suits are proverbial. 
The skirt has a pleated flounce, showing a cer- 
tain stripe on each pleat, headed by a bias band, 
The deep apron has a simple sash drapery 
behind, and is edged with side pleatings; the 
jacket-basque is double-breasted, and has two 
darts in frogt. It may be worn with or without 
a white blouse-waist beneath it. Such dresses 
are a boon to busy women who have no time to 
make their own dresses, and who would have to 
pay a dress-maker the price of this suit for mak- 
ing the dress, ‘These gay stripes and checks will 
be chosen for morning dresses in the country. 

Domestic gingham, similar to the seersucker 
gingham that was popular last summer, is now 
made in the high colors of Madras and Scotch 
ginghams, and is sold for 25 cents a yard. The 
Oxford stripes half an inch wide are most liked. 

Very tasteful and neatly made suits of gray un- 
dressed linens are made in three pieces, basque, 
apron, and skirt, and trimmed with flat pleatings 
and bias bands very simply arranged, so that 
they will be easily laundried. Those from $8 50 
and upward are commended highly; they are 
also shown as low as $6 50 a suit. 

Pretty lawn suits for inland and Southern cli- 
mates are made with basques and apron over- 
skirts, and sold for $8 50. The most effective 
ones have hair-lines of black on white, and the 
over-skirt is trimmed by rows of bordering to 
represent three aprons; the back of the over- 
skirt is looped or puffed. The skirt has a bor- 
dered flounce, and similar borders trim the sleeves 
and basque. For morning there are wrappers 
of calico and cambric in dainty striped patterns 
made in tasteful styles, beginning as low as 
$2 25, and reaching to $10. 


LACE TALMAS. 


The first wraps shown for summer are dressy 
little talmas made of horizontal rows of yak in- 
sertion alternating with jet galloon, and finished 
with a lace edge and fringe. Théy cost $75 and 
upward, Others as low as $35 are of French 
lace imitating thread or guipure, laid in box- 
pleated frills in rows, with passementerie be- 
tween and fringe on the edge. ‘These will look 
very dressy when worn over black silk costumes. 


GUIPURE AND APPLIQUE WRAPS. 


Many new wraps to be worn late in the spring 
and all through the summer are made of strong 
black net, either woolen or silk, nearly covered 
with applied figures cut out of black cashmere 
and sewed on with narrow braided edges. Some- 
times the figures are entirely made of the Titan 
wool braids of different widths. ‘These appliqué 
net wraps are very elegant, and come in all the 
graceful mantle shapes, such as the Dolman, 
talma, fichu, and the mantilla with square long 
fronts. ‘They begin as low as $35. Very hand- 
some Dolmans cost from $45 to $70. Sleeve- 
less jackets, with long pointed front and short 
back, are made of this new material, and cost $25. 


BLACK CASHMERE FICHUS, 


Fichus of black cashmere are also offered as 
wraps for pleasant weather. They are made 
with long fronts like pointed mantillas, almost 
forming an over-skirt, and ornamented with 
fancy pockets. The back is a pointed cape. 
They are trimmed with lace and jet, and cost 
$25 and upward. They will be worn over black 
silk dresses, and are liked for quite young ladies 
and misses, 


SICILIENNE AND CASHMERE GARMENTS. 


Pingat excels Worth in making graceful wraps. 
This season he uses very fine Sicilienne cut in 
long strips and alternated with a ladder of pip- 
ings of the fabric placed crosswise, and edged with 
very narrow thread lace. The trimming is then 
fringe made of latticed wool braid, or else braid 
plaited together to form galloon, or drooping in 
loops as fringe. Sometimes the garment is striped 
with Chantilly or with yak insertion and Sici- 
lienne. The wool Titan braids without jet are 
found on many of Pingat’s garments in lines that 
fullow the seams, and the fringe is also of this 
coarse-looking wool. A bow of gros grain rib- 
bon is at the back of the neck of nearly all wraps. 
There are collars of all shapes, both standing and 
turned down. Pingat’s sacques have long loose 
fronts and short backs, usually with English 
forms. He also uses knife pleatings of silk to 
trim mantles; sometimes there are three rows of 
these narrow pleatings, each headed by insertion. 

Sleeveless basques and tabliers are made of 
black cashmere, trimmed with an insertion of 
beaded net, and edged with yak lace: these cost 
$60 ready-made. There are also very graceful 
over dresses, consisting of a basque and square 
tablier made of black cashmere, and trimmed 
with rows of silk knife pleating: price $60. In 
boxes are unmade cashmere sacques and aprons, 
embroidered and beaded, beginning as low as 
$20. The shape of the garments is outlined, so 
that they are very easily made. 


SUMMER NOVELTIES. 


Outfits for the sammer watering-places contain 
many novel and tasteful garments. Among these 





are jackets and over-skirts of white Ivish lace, all 
linen, beautifully wrought, made up in stylish 
shapes, and to be worn over black or colored silk 
dresses. 

Other boxes contain what is called écru an- 
tique guipure lace, marked out for the jacket and 
tablier, though not made up. This is a heavy 
guipure net, either linen or cotton, almost cov- 
ered with arabesques and vine tracery of écru 
linen applied neatly, and braided or needle-work- 
ed on the edges. The material for two pieces, a 
jacket and apron, costs from $25 to $55. Such 
garments are worn over nut brown and navy blue 
silks, as well as over black. All transparent and 
lace-like fabrics will be used over thick materials, 
and they are most stylish when wrought in an- 
tique and medizval designs. 

Hamburg embroidery done on écru or on pure 
white muslin is also imported for jackets and 
over-skirts. The entire garment is wrought, 
and the edges are prettily finished, so that lace 
is not necessary. ‘They should be ornamented 
with bows of velvet to match the skirt over which 
they are worn. Price $45 or $50. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; Arnon, Con- 
sTABLF, & Co.; and Evans, Peake, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


ROMUALDO PacHECo, who succeeds Mr. BootH 
as Goveruor of California, is the first native of 
that State who has become Governor. He was 
born at Santa Barbara of Spanish parents, and 
was fifteen years old when the emigrants from 
the United States seized the country. He re- 
ceived his education in Europe, has traveled 
considerably, and filled with credit several of- 
fices of responsibility. On the whole, a fair man. 

—The late Jonn TwWEDDLE, one of Albany’s 
oldest and most estimable citizens, was a mill- 
ionaire. He left several legacies to benevolent 
institutions in that city—$5000 toward the erec- 
tion of the tower of St. Peter’s Church, $1000 to 
St. George’s Society, $1000 to St. Peter's Orphan- 
age, $1000 to Episcopal missions, $1000 to the 
Home of the Friendless, and $1000 to Albany 
Hospital. 

—Madame CaTacazy repels with spirit all 
public hints of a coolness between her husband 
and herself, or that they are separated. She 
says that his enemies will soon learn that his 
temporary withdrawal from political life has no 
more impaired his energies than it has shaken 
her devotion. 

—The Sultan of Turkey employs in his palace 
6000 servants of both sexes. He pays and feeds 
300 cooks, 300 gardeners, 500 coachmen, and 600 
more to do odds and ends about the house. To 
feed these people and their hangers-on 1200 sheep 
and 2000 fowls are killed every day, and 60,000 
francs for light are expended. 

—ARsENE HovussaYe gave recently at his house 
in Paris an entertainment about which all Paris 
talked for four-and-twenty hours. It was attend- 
ed by politicians of ad on and people of vari- 
ous nationalities. In describing it the host said: 
“T had every shade of party—General Turr, 
who captured Naples, and General Bosco, who 
defended it; the minister of Greece and the em- 
bassador of Turkey; the Comte d’Haussonville 
and ALEXANDRE Doumas, his victim, crowned 
with the flowers of the Academy. The American 
world was there entirely at home. It is known 
that I have, in a manner, naturalized myself with 
my pen in the United States, so that they shook 
pot ny with me like fellow-citizens. The New 
World rivaled the Old in brilliancy of costume; 
it was dazzling. When any one recognized an 
Américaine by her accent, he would say, ‘I am 
not cheated bere—this one is pretty.” There 
was wit in every corner. All trouble in this re- 
spect was taken from the master of the house. 

yhat charming things were caught on the wing! 
A lovely marquise, disguised as a devil, said to 
the Comte de Paris, ‘ 
king, monseigneur? ‘No,’ he replied; ‘for 
then you would not tell me the truth.’ A prin- 
cess said to me as she took leave, ‘The best 
word of the evening was said to me by my little 
boy before I came away. ‘‘ Mamma, why do you 
disguise yourself, when you are so pretty? Take 
care, or God might condemn you to wear a mask 
always, to punish you. Come to bed with me, 
and send your domino to my aunt; she is ugly !’’’ 
The princess added, ‘I am going to wake up the 
dear child to show him that God has not sen- 
tenced me to wear a mask always.’ ”’ 

—That Mr. O’Brten, of San Francisco, who so 
quickly made a colossal fortune by mining spec- 
ulations, is estimated to be worth $250,000,000, 
which considerably overtops Senators JonEs or 
SHaron. We may look for his early appear- 
ance in the U.8. Senate. When he arrived at the 
mines his total assets exgregated fifteen cents. 
His profession was that of a laborer, taking min- 
ing stock in lieu of money for wages, being un- 
able to get money. Behold him now! 

—Although the late Sir CoarLes LYELL was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, with the services 
of the Church of England, and had Dean Sran- 
LEY to preach his memorial sermon, he was not a 
member of that Church during his life. He was 
an attendant upon the services of Rev. CHARLES 
Voysey, a Unitarian, who is scarcely, if at all, 
willing to acknowledge himself a Christian. 

—PIERRE DE NOYELLE, a descendant of the 
old family of De Noye._g, one of whom mar- 
ried ANTOINE DE LA Motte CaDILLac, founder 
of Detroit, is still living in the latter city. He 
has a genealogical tree reaching back to 1395, 
and several relics of value. Some old residents 
of Detroit haye not yet given up the hope of 
obtaining, through his agency, a portrait of the 
founder of the city, to be preserved in some pub- 
lic building. 

—Joun RuskIn, who is always doing the com- 
monest things in the uncommonest way, has 
abandoned railroads, on account of a narrow es- 
cape from an accident, and now travels in spe- 
cial carriages. A recent trip cost him $350. 
When his coach upsets ora trace breaks, he will 
do his little journeys on foot. 

—In the year 1825 were graduated from Bow- 
doin College a class of young men who have 
made their mark in the literary, theological, and 
ee history of the country. The Rev. J. 

. C. ABBOTT, writing of them, says: ‘‘ GEORGE 
CuEEVER and I learned our alphabet together. 
LONGFELLOW and I were classmates in school, 
fitting for college. HawTHorns is painted upon 


ouldn’t you like to be 





my mind’s eye as, silent, solitary, with melan- 
choly mien, he walked the college grounds. 
JONATHAN CILLEY, who might have been one 
of the greatest men in the nation, but who was 
early shot by Graves in a duel at Washington, 
rises sadly before me. In the preceding class 
was FraNK Pierce, with whom I have had many 
a tussle to see which should throw the other on 
the bed. Socially he was one of the most lov- 
able of men, and his wife, Janz APPLETON, the 
friend of my childhood, was certainly one of the 
most beautiful and accomplished of women. 
Pitt FEssENDEN, a ruddy boy of seventeen, was 
admitted by all to be the ‘smartest’ little fellow 
in his class. CaLvin Stowe was the wit. You 
could generally tell where he was by the roars 
of laughter. Joun P. Harz, in a lower class, 
was an incessant joker. His fund of humor was 
exhaustless. He had ability to make a first-rate 
scholar, but his genius led him in other direc- 
tions. 8. 8. Prentiss, or ‘little Prentiss,’ as 
we always called him, was a mere boy in college, 
but he was then brilliant, chivalric, and the soul 
of honor. No one who knew him could be sur- 

rised at the brilliant career which opened be- 
ore him.” 

—The recent removal of the old house in New 
Haven in which BENEDICT ARNOLD was married 
has stirred up the antiquarians of that city to 
look up what is extant about the old traitor’s fam- 
ily. The house was built in 1698, and was once 
occupied by WEBsTER, the lexicographer. Ar- 
NOLD is said to have been a very skillful skater, 
and the students of Yale College used to watch 
his evolutions on the ice in the harbor, where 
his only rival was a negro from Demerara. In 
1799 ARNOLD was married a second time, to 
MARGARET, daughter of Judge Epwarp Suip- 
PEN, Of Pennsylvania. By her he had four sons 
and one daughter. Of these enly one, WILLIAM 
FitcuH ARNOLD, left issue. He left seven chil- 
dren, four daughters and three sons. One of the 
sons became a clergyman, and each of the four 
daughters married clergymen. Epwarp GLaAD- 
WIN ARNOLD, the clergyman, the eldest eon of 
WiLu1aM FitcH ARNOLD, and present head of 
the family, is rector of Barrow, in Cheshire, En- 
gland. e was born in 1823. In 1852 he mar- 
ried the eldest daughter of Lord Henry CHot- 
MONDELEY (a younger son of the Marquis of 
Cholmondeley), by whom he has had nine chil- 
dren, six sons and three daughters. The estate 
and seat of the family is Little Missenden Ab- 
bey, Buckinghamshire, a property which had, 
previous to the Reformation, belonged to the 
Church. ARNOLD received from the British gov- 
ernment several grants of land in Canada, one 
of them being situated near what is now the city 
of Toronto. This, after being held by the family 
for a long series of years, has recently become 
of great value. The present GLADWIN ARNOLD 
inherited it from his father, who came into pos- 
session of it on the death of his elder brother, 
General James ROBERTSON ARNOLD. It is to be 
noticed that none of the traitor’s descendants 
have borne the name of BENEDICT. 

—Mr. W. W. Batter, of Waverly, Iowa, has 
been made the subject of a delightful Waverly 
romance by becoming heir to $2,000,000 by the 
death of his uncle, Josuua BatLey, of Coboes 
Falis, New York. He had but one child, a son, at 
whose majority the old gentleman gave $30,000. 
A few weeks afterward the young man died, leav- 
ing him childless. He adopted an orphan girl, 
and at her marriage gave her $40,000 and a check 
for $5000 to take a trip to Europe. He had one 
brother, who had three sons, of whom W. W. 
Baizey is one, and to these nephews he said he 
would will his property, and to the one raising 
the largest number of boys two-thirds of it, in 
order that the name might be preserved. It was 
W. W. Baivey’s good fortune to hav- five boys; 
in consequence he receives, according to the 
will, two-thirds of the estate, the whole of which 
is valued at $3,000,000. W. W. Baruey has been 
a resident of Waverly for ten years. He has’fol- 
lowed painting for a living, or doing any job 
that he could find. He has a little home near 
the dépét, which is about all the property he 
owns. His large family of boys has kept him 
busy to feed, clothe, and educate them, but he 
has worked faithfully and earnestly to do so. 

—The sale of the late Earl of Dalhousie’s col- 
lection of china, carvings in ivory, snuff-boxes, 
and plate, realized over $20,000. 

—Aun Hem Jackson, a Chinaman, was received 
a few evenings since as a member of the Wesley 
Chapel, Methodist, at Cincinnati. Nomore idol 
for him. 

—A lady correspondent of the Hartford Times, 
gossiping pleasantly of the sights on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Washington, says: ‘‘Since the 
memorable carnival four years ago it has been 
the custom to drive on the Avenue, as it is call- 
ed, every bright day during the winter and until 
late in the spring, when the shade of the coun- 
try is sought in preference. Mrs. Grant is very 
fond of driving. She never walks. Until the 
death of her father, she might be seen daily in a 
high Park phaeton, the gift of General ButteR- 
FIELD some years ago. It has yellow whecls, 
and the sides look like basket-work. Before her 
marriage NELLIE never rode with her nother, 
but had a phaeton in which she and her friend 
Anna Barnes, daughter of the Surgeon-General, 
would ride about all day every day. When Net- 
Lig left the White House as a bride she rode to 
the dépdt in state, and Mrs. Grant continued to 
ride in her coach and four until she left for the 
‘cottage by the sea.’ This winter they have re- 
turned to the more modest style of only two 
horses to the family carriage. Among the most 
stylish turn-outs to be seen these bright days are 
those of the foreign ministers. The family of 
the British minister are absent this winter, and 
as Sir Epwarp THornTon is a great pedestrian, 
their equipage is no more seen. The Peruvian 
minister is very wealthy. His handsome young 
wife and her two step-daughters are out on every 
fine afternoon. They have a close clarence, and 
also an open carriage for mild and warm weather. 
The Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary 
of War both have blooded Kentucky horses for 
the family equipage. Mrs. Ingot Jongs, as we 
will call the blonde bride of the Senator from 
Nevada, appears in one of the most costly and 
stylish equipages that the city can boast. Mr. 
LaTTA, a real estate agent, drives a pair of Ken- 
tucky horses, for which he paid a fabulous price. 
The Secretary of State and wife never make any 
unnecessary display about any thing. The dangh- 
ters of Admiral PorTER have a pair of ponies, 
which they drive in a low basket-phaeton. Some 
of the demi-monde also drive themselves in 
pretty little phaetons. Every one drives up one 
side of the Avenue and down the other.” 
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dise work two rounds as follows: 
3d round,—Always 2 de. on 
each loop. 4th round.—1 de..on 
the vein between the 2 dc. work- 
ed on the next loop and the 2 
de. worked on the following loop 
in the preceding round, then al- 
ways alternately 2 ch., 1 dc. on 
the vein between the 2 de. work- 
ed on each of the next 2 loops. 
For the insertion shown by 
Fig. 2 use mignardise furnished 
on both sides with fourfold loops 
woven on single loops. ‘The 
insertion is worked in two parts 
as follows: Ist round,—On one 
side of the mignardise work * 
4 de. on the four loops of the 
next long loop, 1 ch., L p. (pi- 
cot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 
sc. on the first of these), 1 ch., 
fasten together the eight loops 
on the next two long loops with 
1 de., 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., and 
repeat from *. 2d‘ round.— 
On the other side of the mignar- 
dise fasten together the last two 
of the four loops on the next 
long loop and the first two of 
the four loops on the following 
long loop with 1 de., always al- 
ternately 3 ch., fasten together 
the last two of the four loops 
of which the first two have al- 
ready been used and the first 
two of the four loops on the 
next long loop with 1 de. This 
completes one-half of the inser- 
tion. The other half is worked 
in a similar manner; but, in- 
stead of crocheting one picot 
in the first round, always fasten 
to the middle st. of the p. op- 
posite; to do this drop the st. 
from the needle, insert the lat- 
ter in the corresponding st., and 
draw the dropped st. through. 
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Fig. 2.—Giru’s SHoutper-Braces.—Froxt.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 61-66, 
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Fig. 1.—Grirv’s SHoutper-Braces.—Back.—{See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 61-66. 


Mignardise and Crochet back vein of the following sec., 1 


Insertions for Lingerie, Crochet Square for Tidies. ! sc. on the next free ch., 3 se. on 
ete Figs land 2 Tuts square is worked with knitting cotton in ribbed crochet | the free vein of the following ch., 

ied 4 stitch, in rounds going back and forth, as follows: 1st round.— | 8 sc. on the free veins of the next 

‘luxse insertions are worked | On the right side of the work 11 ch. (chain stitch), going back on | 8 ch., pass over 1 st., and re- 
with different kinds of mignar- | these pass over 1 st. (stitch), and work 10 sc. (single crochet) on | peat three times from *. 3d 
dise and with twisted crochet | the next 10 st., three times alternately 10 ch., going back on | round.—'Turn the work on the 
cotton, No. 60. The insertion | these pass over 1 st., 9 sc. on the next 9 st., 1 se, on the first ch. | other side, fasten to the first sc, 
shown by Fig. 1 is worked with j in this round on which 1 sc. has already been crocheted. 2d | in the preceding round (to do 
ordinary mignardise as follows: | round. —Turn the work on the wrong side, * pass over the next | this drop the st. from the needle, 
Ist round.—12 ch. (chain | st. in the preceding round, 8 sc. on the veins of the next 8 sc. | insert the latter in the corre- 
stitch), fasten to the fourth fol- | which appear as back veins on this side of the work, 3 sc. on the | sponding st., and draw the drop- 
lowing loop of the ped st. through), 
mignardise, going * pass over the 
back on the last 6 NENAREN OT ONE ; : he ee ds te last st. in the pre- 
of the 12 ch., work : - ee ceding round, 8 sc. 
for one leaflet lsc. : ne oer “ - on the veins of the 
(single crochet), 1 next 8 st., which 
sdc. (short double appear as back veins 
crochet), 2 de. on this side of the 
(double crochet), 1 work (all the sc. 
sde. on the follow- are worked in this 
ing 5 st. (stitch), manner); for one 
and 1 se. on the widening work 3 
last of the 6 ch., sc. on the next st., 
Fig. 1.—MIGNARDISE AND * one leaflet of 6 3 sc. on the follow- Fig. 2.—MIGNARDISE AND 
Crocuet InserTION FOR ch., fasten to the ing 3 st.; for one Crocuet INSERTION FOR 

LINGERIE, ETC. fourth following widening work 3 LINGERIE, ETC. 
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Sure ror Grew rrom 2 to 4 Years op. Sur ror Girt From 1 TO 3 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. 1X., Figs, 58-60. , Crocuet Square ror Tivtes. No. 1V., Figa. 28-38. 


loop of the mignardise, going back on 
the 6 ch. work 1 sc., 1 sde., 2 de., 
1 sde. on the next 5 st., and 1 se. on 
the last of the 6 ch., then 17 th., 
fasten to the same loop on which the 
last fastening was done, going back 
on the last 6 of the 17 ch. for one 
leaflet work 1 sc., 1 sde., 2 de., 1 sde. 
on the next 5 st., and 1 sc. on the 
last of the 6 ch. before mentioned; 
repeat from *. 2d round.—Take 
another piece of mignardise, fasten to 
the last sc. of the last leaflet in the 
preceding round, + on the next 6 of 
the following 11 ch. work one leaflet 
of 1 sc. on the next st., 1 sde., 2 de., 
1 sde. on, the following 4 st., and 1 sc. 
on the last of the 6 ch., fasten to the 
fourth following loop of the second 
piece of mignardise, one leaflet of 1 
sc. on the same st. on which the last 
sc. of the preceding leaflet was work- 
ed; 1 sdc., 2 de., 1 sde. on the next 
4 st., 1 sc. on the following st., and 
repeat from *. On the other side 
of each of the two pieces of mignar- 


InsERTION FOR LinceRte.—Darnep TULe. 


sc. on the next st., 8 sc. on the follow- 
ing 8 st., pass over 1 st., and repeat 
three times from *. 4th-11th rounds, 
—Like the third round, but the num- 
ber of st. between two widenings is in- 
creased by 2 in every following round, 
12th round.—Turn the work on the 
other side, fasten to the first sc. in the 
preceding round, + pass over the last 
st. of the’preceding round, 8 sc. on the 
next 8 st., 3 sc. on the following st., 8 
sc. on the next 8 st., inserp the needle 
in the back vein of the next st., and 
with this vein and the st. on the needle 
work 3 ste. (short treble crochet) on 
the free vein of the middle sc. in the 
8th round, which is on the under side 
in this round (see illustration) ; the up- 
per veins of these ste. are not worked 
off separately, but together with the 
vein of a’ st. of the preceding round 
which is on the needle, 3 sc. on the 
next 3 st. in the preceding round, 3 
ste. like those previously described on 
the same st. on which the previpus 3 
stc. were worked, 8 sc. on the next 8 
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st. in the preceding round, 3 sc. on the following st., 8 sc. on the 
next 8 st., pass over 1 st., and repeat from *. 13th round.— 
Like the 3d-11th rounds. 14th round.—Turn the work on the 
other side, fasten to the first sc. in the preceding round, * pass 
over the last st. in the preceding round, 8 sc. on the next 8 st., 
3 sc. on the following st., 12 sc. on the next 12 st., 4 de. (double 
crochet) on the free vein of the next st. in the round before the 
last on the under side of the work, pass over 1 st. in the preceding 
round, 12 sc. on the next 12 st., 3 sc. on the following st., 8 se. 
on the next 8 st., pass over 1 st., and repeat from *. 15th-17th 
rounds.—Like the 3d—11th rounds,.but in the 15th round always 
work | de. instead of | sc. on the st. in the round before the last 
which was passed over in the preceding round, and pass over the 
fourth de. in the preceding round. “Fasten the thread and cut it 
off, having first fastened it also to the first sc. in the last round. 
Fill the spaces in the four corners of the square in the following 
manner: Lay on the thread anew, and on the side of the work 
where the ribbed design is to be continued work 8 sc. on the 8 st. 
at the open space in the next corner (work the first sc. on the first 
of the 3 sc. worked on 1 st. in the preceding round), pass over 
2 st., 8 sc. on the next 8 st., * turn the work, 1 ch., 7 se. on the 
next 7 of the 8 sc. worked last, pass over 2 st., 7 se. or the fol- 
lowing 7 st., and repeat from * 
until the corner of the square is 
worked into a point; of course 
the number of st. is decreased 
by 2 at every repetition. Fasten 
the thread and cut it off. In 
connection with the corner filled 
last work on the side where the 
ribbed design is continued one 
round of sc., working 1 sc. on 
each st. and 3 se. on the corner 
st., and finally, fasten 
to the first se. in this 
round. Turn the work. 
19th round.—4 ch., 
the first 3 of which 
count as first de., then 
always alternately 1 
de. on the second fol- 
lowing st., 1 ch., but 
on each corner st. work 
83 de. separated each 
by 1 ch. ; finally, fast- 
en to the third of the 
3 ch. counting as first 
de. in this round. 
20th and 2ist 
rounds.—Like the 
round before the 
last. Fasten the 
thread and cut it 
off. 
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Fig. 2.—Gray Monair Dress.—Back. 
[See Fig. 1, Page 257.} 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII, Figs, 44-57. 
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CASHMERE AND Gros Grain Dress. 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 34. 
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Crocuet Epaine ror LINGERIE. 


Edging for Lingerie.—Point Lace and Crochet. 

Turs edging is worked with point lace braid woven with open- 
work edges, as shown by the illustration, and with twisted crochet 
cotton, No. 50, as follows: Ist round.—On one side of the point 
lace braid work * 1 de. (double crochet) on the open-work edge 
of the braid, three times.alternately 1 ch. (chain stitch), 1 de. on 
the edge of the braid, passing over a corresponding portion of the 
latter; then 1 ch., 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and one single 
crochet on the first of these), 5 ch., 1 p., 4 ch., 2 se. (single cro- 
chet) on the last 2 of the 4 ch. worked previously, 3 ch., 1 de. on 
the first ch. of the 
last p. on which the 
sc. has been cro- 
cheted, 3 p., 1 de. on 
the same st. on which 
the last dc. was work- 
ed, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the 
second of the 5 ch. 
following the p. be- 
fore the last, 1 ch., 
1 p., 1 ch., 1 se. on 
the last of the 4 de. 
worked _ previously 
which are separated 
each by 1 ch., 1 ch., 
pass over a corre- 
sponding portion of 
the open-work edge 
of the braid, and re- 
peat from * ; but at 
every repetition, be- 
fore the 2-sc. worked 
on the last 2 of the 
4 ch. worked previ- 
ously, fasten to the 
upper two veins of 
the se, worked before 
the last. p. on the 
preceding point. 2d 
round.—On the oth- 
er side of the point 
lace braid always al- 
ternately 1 de. on the 
edge of the braid, 1 
ch., and pass over a 
corresponding — inter- 
val on the edge. 


Crochet Edging 
for Lingerie. 
Tuis edging is 

worked with twisted 

crochet cotton, No. 40, 

as follows: Ist round 

(this round forms the 

under edge).—* 17 

ch. (chain _ stitch), 

close the last 9 ch. 
in a ring, laying the 
ch. in a loop, and 
working 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the upper 
vein of the eighth of 
the17 ch.; then work 
5 ch., 1 sl. on the 
eleventh of the 17 








ch., 3 ch., which count as first de. (double crochet), 11 de. on 
the 12th-17th of the ch. closed in a ring, 1 sl. on the 6th of the 
17 ch., 11 de. on the 5 ch. worked before the last se., 1 sl. on the 
third of the 3 ch. counting as first de., and repeat from *. 2d 
round.—1 se. (single crochet) on the fourth of the 11 de. worked 
in connection on one side of the next round figure in the preced- 
ing round, * 10 ch., 1 stc. (short treble crochet) on the 9th of 
the same 11 dc. on the 4th of which 1 sc. has been crocheted, 
1 te. (treble crochet) on the middle one of the 5 ch. between this 
and the next round figure, 1 stc. on the middle one of the next 
11 de. of the following round figure, 1 tc. on the middle one of 
the next 5 ch. between two round figures, 1 stc. on the 3d of the 
next 11 de. of the following round figure, 5 ch., fasten to the first 
ste. (to do this drop the st. from the needle, insert the latter in 
the corresponding st., and draw the dropped st. through), 1 sc., 
1 sde. (short double crochet), 3 de., 1 sde., 1 se. on the 5 ch. 
worked last, 1 sl. on the last ste. in this round, 10 ch., 1 sc. on 
the 9th of the same 11 de. on the 3d of which 1 ste has already 

been crocheted, 5 ch., 1 de. on the middle one of the next 5 ch. 

between two round figures, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the 4th de. of the next 
round figure, and repeat from *. 3d round.—>*x 1 de. on the 
5th of the next 10 ch. in the preceding round, 5 ch., 1 de. on the 
middle one of the sext 8 de., 5 
ch., 1 de. on the 6th of the next 
10 ch., twice alternately 5 ch., 
1 de. on the middle one of the 
next 5 ch., then 5 ch., and re- 
peat from *. 4th round.—A\l- 
ways 1 de. on each st. in the 
preceding round. 


Cashmere and Gros Grain 
ress. 

VIOLET cashmere dress 
trimmed with puffs of the 
material and with folds 
and ruffles of violet gros 

grain. Sleeveless jacket 
of violet gros grain. Col- 
lar of fine linen, and pink 
crépe de Chine cravat. 


Fawn-colored de 
ege Dress. 
Turis dress consists 
of a skirt and basque- 
waist, and is trimmed 
with puffs, rufiles, and 
folds of the mate- 
rial, and with bows 
of fawn-colored 
gros grain ribbon, 
Pleated Swiss mus- 
lin fraise and 
under-sleeves. 




































Fig. 2.—P.ain ano Praip pe Bice 
[See Fig. 1, Page 257. } 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. ITI. 
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HOW I LOST MY HEART. 


To tell you just how I lost it, 
Oh, that were a difficult task; 
How the thing got away on that autumn day 
I never stopped to ask. 
Perhaps ‘twas a glance that did it, 
A soft caress to my hair, 
A close warm grasp, or a gentle clasp, 
That captured it then and there. 


You see, there are things you can govern, 
But hearts have a way of their own ; 

Like birds they fly, and you can’t tell why— 
You only miss them when gone. 

And why I don’t tell the story, 
If the reason you really must learn, 

Is, though life grew bright with a rosy light, 
Yet I won no heart in return. 


Somebody's eyes were gentle and kind, 
And his voice was soft and low; 

But the heart I wanted was given away 
Ever so long ago. 

And so, while I solace a lonely life 
With a cat and a cup of tea, 

Somebody's arm is round his wife, 
And her baby is on his knee. 


And the loss I met with results in this, 
That mine is a lonely part: 

You can’t for your life make a loving wife 
Of a woman without a heart. 

Another head rests on the manly breast 
That I wanted to shelter me; 

Some other fair face has won my place, 
So no man’s wife I'll be. 


But compensation’s a law of life, 
And though trials the gods will send, 
I've no one to scold when his beefsteak’s cold, 
And no small stockings to mend. 
So the love that is lost I never regret, 
When I think what my troubles might be: 
When dinner is late I smile at Fate, 
And nobody storms at me. 








HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Author of “ Lost for Love,” “‘ A Strange World,” “To 
the Pitter End,” “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “‘ The 
Lovels of Arden,” “ Aurora Floyd,” etc. 
a 
CHAPTER X. 


“Seul, il yey Aye nu dans — ho game 
rd que in tobe der du jeue Alibiads, 
Son orgueil indolent, du palais au ruisseau, 
Trainait derriére lui comme un royal manteau.” 

Weanity Mrs. Brandreth returns to the green- 
room when the piece is over. Lord Earlswood 
is lounging against the chimney-piece, talking to 
a gentleman in evening dress with his opera hat 
under his arm. His lordship has the privilege 
of admission to the greenroom of his own build- 
ing, and takes upon himself the farther license 
of bringing a friend with him on occasions; a 
liberty which Mrs. Brandreth disapproves. 

This gentleman in the faultless evening dress 
—lapels of coat and waistcoat in the very last 
fashion prescribed by Saville Row—with a pink 
diamond solitaire clasping his narrow collar, and 
no other jewelry whatsoever, is a man tolerably 
well known at the Frivolity and at other West 
End theatres ; a man whose entrance to the stalls 
is generally chronicled by the confidential whis- 
per of his name among the well-informed of the 
audience. 

This gentleman is Hamilton Lyndhurst, stock- 
broker and millionaire; a man who has owned 
newspapers, and race-horses, and prize yachts, 
and a theatre or two, and a fashionable chapel, 
and a railway, and a diamond mine, and could, 
in a general way, buy up the nation, if that little 
lot were to come into the market; a man who, 
in the old imperial days of Rome’s decadence, 
would have made a bid for the empire, and gild- 
ed his horses’ oats, and imported oysters from 
Britain, and diverted the course of the public 
aqueducts to water his gardens. 

He is a large, lazy-looking man, with a tenden- 
cy to loll against any convenient angle, to lean 
over the back of a chair or attach himself diag- 
onally to a mantel-piece, rather than sustain him- 
self in an upright position of his own unaided 
strength. The young.men at one of his clubs 
call him the Leaning Tower of Pisa. He has 
been handsome, is so still even at five-and-forty, 
in a large and florid style. He is popular, and 
has numerous admirers—first, among the people 
who worship wealth; and next, among those 
who admire iniquity on a splendid and grandiose 
seale, Hamilton Lyndhurst rejoices in one of 
the worst reputations ever bestowed upon a man 
who has in no manner outraged the criminal 
code of his country. How far he is worthy of 
his reputation, or how much better than his rep- 
utation, is a question that he alone could answer, 
and, as he glories in his evil renown, it is a ques- 
tion likely to remain unanswered. He is no 
smooth-faced hypocrite, and has at least the 
merit of never having pretended to be virtuous. 
His theory is that there is no virtue in the world, 
except on the lips of those dependent wretches 
who can not afford to avow their real sentiments; 
a Philistine crew, who keep up their pretense of 
righteousness as part of their stock in trade, 
who practice the rites and ceremonies of a re- 
ligion they secretly despise, and preach a code 
of morality against which their inward natures 
are in perpetual revolt. Religion, morality, do- 
mestic affection, manly honor, womanly virtue, 
are, in his mind, so many compromises which 
dependence maxes with the world. 

** If you could all get sixty per cent. for your 
money, we should hear less of church-going, and 





the rest of your twaddle,” he says, with convic- 
tion. 

He is unmarried, and his most intimate asso- 
ciates have never heard of any creature of his kin 
who depends upon him, or is aided or befriended 
by him. Brother or sister, nephew or niece, 
cousin or hanger-on, he has none. He is as sol- 
itary as Lucifer after his full, and, as Lucifer, 
stands like a tower, and requires neither sympa- 
thy nor companionship. Even the parasites who 
hang upon the wealthy have no hold upon him. 
He gives breakfasts and dinners and suppers at 
his clubs, or at public restaurants, and has his 
favorite companions, whom he changes almost as 
often as his gloves; passing the boon companion 
of last season with a careless nod this year, and 
hearing of an ancient crony’s death with about 
as much emotion as the Regent Orleans display- 
ed at the decease of his dear friend and tutor, 
Dubois. He is not unsocial in his habits, but 
his sociality is all out-of-doors. Within his gates 
his intimates have never passed. He has a house 
in the neighborhood of Parson’s Green—large, 
gloomy, shut in by high walls, bordering upon 
market-gardens, and in a region where autumn 
fogs are densest and linger longest. Wild are 
the imaginings with which active minds have in- 
dulged themselves about this house ; its Oriental 
splendor, its more than Roman iniquity. Graph- 
ic and full of detail are the stories which are re- 
lated of Saturnalia and Eleusinian mysteries held 
within those walls’; but as none of the story- 
tellers have ever seen the marvels they describe 
so vividly, the basis of their statements is some- 
what unsubstantial. 

The butcher and the baker go in and out, with 
their neat little carts and clever ponies, as freely 
and cheerfully as to other houses; and if ques- 
tioned about this modern temple of Eleusis, have 
no more to say than that Mr. Lyndhurst is quite 
the gentleman in the matter of paying his bills, 
and not ‘‘worriting about a ticket with every 
blessed pound of steak, as some people calling 
theirselves gentlefolks do.” 

Mr. Lyndhurst is more or less ‘‘in society ;” 
that is to say, he is invited to a great many par- 
ties in the season, to which he goes or does not 
go as the fancy of the moment prompts; but the 
creme de la créme, the dessus du panier, know 
very little of Mr. Lyndhurst, or only have him 
pointed out to them in the Park as a man who 
drives a seven-hundred-guinea pair of horses— 
gigantic chestnut steppers going on for seven- 
teen hands high—and has made no end of mon- 
ey—somehow. Some of Mr. Lyndhurst’s ac- 
quaintance call these bright chestnut beasts Sha- 
drach and Meshach, because they look as if they 
had just come out of the burning fiery furnace 
which Nebuchadnezzar ordered for those offend- 
ers. Indeed, Mr. Lyndhurst and his horses have 
a somewhat diabolical look ; and if Mephistoph- 
eles were permitted to drive a mail phaeton with 
brass-mounted harness, one could fancy his earth- 
ly semblance not unlike that of Hamilton Lynd- 
hurst, 

Country-houses, and those social gatherings 
where a man becomes a domestic animal, un- 
folds himself, and reveals his idiosyncrasies, 
pleasing or unpleasing, Mr. Lyndhurst does not 
affect. He is never met hanging up holly in an- 
cient halls or kissing portly matrons under the 
mistletoe. Feminine society is his broadly de- 
clared aversion, and except the one woman he 
happens to be pursuing for the time being—as 
Faust followed Gretchen, and without need of 
evil promptings from the embodied evil at Faust’s 
elbow—the sex has no existence for him. 

Yet although he avows his sentiments upon all 
subjects with a praiseworthy candor, and is proud 
to confess himself an infidel and a profligate, 
there are circles in which he is not only toler- 
ated, but welcomed; mothers who would give 
him one of their daughters to-morrow, with a 
generous confidence in his latent nobility, and a 
pious belief in the time-honored axiom that a 
reformed rake is the best of husbands. 

Lord Earlswood and Hamilton Lyndhurst 
have been cronies for the last two or three sea- 
sons, and his lordship’s downward career may be 
said to have taken its fatal dip from this time. 
Earlswood, the weaker vessel, finds much to ad- 
mire in the splendid iniquity of his acquaintance. 
That utter casting off of moral restraint, which 
Lyndhurst calls getting rid of prejudice and com- 
promise, has an ‘awful fascination for the feebler 
sinner. Lyndhurst has a knack of expressing 
himself which, with his own particular set, pass- 
es for wit. No masculine dinner-table is dull 
when he is seated at it; no smoking-room con- 
versation lacks vivacity when he is present. 
Earlswood, who has very little to say for him- 
self, and rarely starts an opinion, admires and 
envies this gift of utterance. He likes, too, to 
associate with a man who is never likely to want 
any thing from him, and the knowledge of Lynd- 
hurst’s wealth gives him a sense of security. 

** A fellow who can be amusing without wind- 
ing up by asking one to back his bill,” says his 
lordship in praise of the stock-broker. 

It was Lyndhurst who suggested the building 
of the Frivolity. Having originated the idea, he 
naturally considers the theatre open to him as an 
agreeable lounge. He affects not to see that 
his presence is unwelcome to Mrs. Brandreth ; 
brings her bouquets and rare hot-house plants 
and ferns for her Bloomsbury drawing-room— 
he has tried bracelets, but these have been re- 
j —and does his best to be on good terms 
with her; in return for which attentions she is 
coldly civil to him. 

** Where did Westray pick up that lovely girl 
with the red rose in her hair?” asks Mr, Lynd- 
hurst, after he bas shaken hands with Mrs. Bran- 
dreth, who sinks on the ottoman exhausted and 
with an inward trembling, as of one who has 
passed through some ordeal of flesh and spirit 
bitter as the pains of death. It is Mr. Lynd- 
hurst’s manner to speak of women as if they were 
weeds growing by the way-side; a stray wild 





flower here and there to be gathered for its pret- 
tiness or perfume, the rest left to unlamented de- 
cay. 

**TDon’t know, I’m shaw,” replies Lord Earls- 
wood ; ‘‘ not a bad-looking girl.” 

** Not bad-looking! Why, man, she’s superb- 
ly handsome. ‘The handsomest woman I've seen 
for a year, with the usual exception in favor of 
present company,” adds Mr. Lyndharst, turning 
to Mrs. Brandreth, with a smile which some ex- 
perience of her sex has taught him to consider 
irresistible. 

“* Pray put me out of the question,” says Myra, 
coldly ; ‘‘ I belong to the past.” 

“*Do you know that lady in the box, Mrs. 
Brandreth ?” 

** Not in the least. Some country cousin of 
Mr. Westray’s, I should think, from her atten- 
tion to the performance. Yet I never heard of 
any cousins of his.” 

** And you have known him long, I believe ?” 

** Yes, we were children together.” 

** What does it matter who the lady is, Lynd- 
hurst ?” says Lord Earlswood. ‘* Whoever she 
is, she is not your style.” 

** Who taught you to know my style ?” 

** Well—er—judging by the women I’ve seen 
you admire,” falters his lordship, embarrassed by 
the curt inquiry. 

“If I wear a tea-rose bud in my coat to-day, 
is that any reason I should not prefer a spray of 
stephanotis to-morrow ?” asks Hamilton Lynd- 
hurst.. ‘*With regard to the lady we saw to- 
night, I took particular notice of her simply be- 
cause she is the handsomest woman I’ve seen for 
a long time, and I wondered how Mr. Westray 
came by her. My interest in the lady begins 
and ends at that point.” 

**You know Westray ?” suggests Lord Earls- 

wood. : 
“* Yes; I meet him occasionally in society; and 
he belongs to one of my clabs—the Junior Thes- 
pians. Not a bad sort of fellow, but with an 
overweening opinion of himself.” 

‘*Literary men always have,” remarks his 
lordship, with placid conviction. ‘‘ That's how 
it is they never save money; they always think 
their candle is going to burn forever; and some 
day it goes out with a sudden puff, and leaves 
them paupers.” 

** As I happen to know Mr. Westray much 
better than either of you, permit me to say that 
he has not an exaggerated opinion of his own 
merits,” observes Myra. ‘‘ He is too much an 
artist to be conceited,” 

** Raffaelle was a very fair painter,” remarks 
Hamilton Lyndhurst; ‘* but tradition informs us 
that he was an ineffable snob.” 

“*You had better be careful how you talk of 
Westray, Lyndhurst,” says Lord Earlswood. 
“* He is a favorite here.” 

‘** He has reason to be,” replies Myra, gather- 
ing up the loose white cloak which she wears at 
the wing and rising to retire to her dressing- 
room, *‘ for his talent has made your theatre.” 

‘*Pshaw! a mere adaptation, which a dozen 
me about London could have done as well as 

e. ” 

‘J don't think there are a dozen men who 
can write better than Emile Angier, and Mr. 
Westray’s comedy is better than Augier’s,” an- 
swers Myra, and then bids the two gentlemen 
good-night, with a final tone, which means that 
they are not to linger in the hope of escorting 
her to her carriage. 

“*Considering the money you've spent upon 
this place, she’s not particularly civil,” observes 
Mr. Lyndhurst, as the door closes on Mrs, 
Brandreth. ‘Another woman would at least 
pretend to be grateful.” 

**T don’t want pretenses; and Mrs. Brandreth 
is not like other women,” answers his lordship, 
sulkily. ‘‘ Are you coming to the club for a 
rubber ?” 

**No; I am due at two or three places. I 
forget half the parties I'm asked to; but I make 
a round now and then, just to see what’s going 
on.” 

**T hate parties,” says Lord Earlswood. ‘‘I 
think I shall go round and see the burlesque. 
I’ve seen it three-and-twenty times; but it rath- 
er improves on acquaintance; the jokes get a 
mellow flavor, and one knows when they're com- 
ing, which is always an advantage. I believe 
that’s why people like the School for Scandal; 


** Who is she?” he wonders. ‘* Not his fian- 
cée, They were on too ceremonious terms, 
Respectable, without doubt ; rural respectability 
was written in every fold of the elder lady's 
garments. I saw the carriage—only a hired 
brongham ; no mistaking the coachman’s drab 
overcoat. Ergo, that lovely girl is a respectable 
nobody, whom Westray wants to marry. Quite 
out of my line, Earlswood says. I am not so 
sure about that. Upon my soul, I don’t know 
but that such a girl as that might tempt me to 
give the lie to all my previous life, and go in for 
marriage and respectability ; slip the cable of the 
past, open my house to society, and go into Par- 
liament, ‘There may be worse turns of the wheel 
than that in the whirligig of life. I shouldn't 
object to respectability and the orthodox dinner- 
table—the palladium of British virtue—if I could 
find a woman handsome enough to make other 
men envious, and clever enough to keep me in 
good-humor.” ° 

A little later, and Mrs. Brandreth sits before 
her dressing-table, looking at her haggard face 
in the glass. She has changed her stage cos- 
tume for a fawn-colored cashmere gown, made 
with Puritan simplicity; she has washed off 
paint and powder and artistic darkening of the 
arched brows, and looks ten years older than the 
Helena of the play. Rigid and pale and drawn 
looks the small face, with its delicate sharply cut 
features—a face that will age soon assuredly ; 
dark and gloomy is the fixed gaze of the large 
hazel eyes, bent downward, staring into the 
shadowy depths of the dimly lighted glass, and 
seeing nothing. 

**God keep him from loving any one else!” 
she whispers, as if to some listening spirit. ‘*My 
hatred would be fatal to her.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
- Cnn oe ich geirrt, und habe mich wieder ge- 
unden, 
Aber gliicklicher nie; nun ist diess Madchen mein 
Glick! 


Ist auch dieses ein Irrthum, so schont mich ihr 
kliigeren-Gitter, 

Und — mir ihn erst driiben am kalten Ge- 
si 


“She did not ~~ 
But o’er her meek eyes came a happy mist, 
Like that which kept the heart of Eden green 
“Before the useful trouble of the rain.” 


In most lives there comes an Indian summer. 
Five years ago Herman Westray’s favorite com- 
plaint was that he had lived his life; that dreams 
and desires and hope, and even ambition, had 
come to an end for him; that he had no expec- 
tation of ever doing better work, or winning wider 
renown, or being in any wise better or happier 
for the passage of the coming years. ‘To-day he 
feels as if life were beginning again, as if the 
gates of a new world had opened to him. Ina 
word, he is in love—in love with a good woman, 
in whose faith and constancy he has no shadow 
of doubt. 

Mr. Morcombe is very busy in one way or an- 
other, or affects to be very busy; and is rarely 
to be found at Lima Crescent between breakfast 
and dinner—not often in the evening. Mrs. 
Williams does her best to encourage Vivian 
Hetheridge, whom she considers the proper per- 
son for Editha to marry; but she does not dis- 
courage Herman Westray, from whom flows a 
perennial stream of theatre, concert, and picture- 
gallery tickets, and whose society she infinitely 
prefers to the young squire’s rather heavy com- 
pany. Vivian is apt to be sulky, and is fitful in 
his visits; now calling every day, and sitting for 
an hour or so gloomy as the statue in Don Gio- 
vanni; anon absenting himself for a week. Alas 
for unrequited love, it is ever at a disadvantage. 

So Herman and Editha have their days and 
evenings very much to themselves ; kindly, pleas- 
ure-loving Mrs. Williams counting for so little. 
Dewrance calls once or twice a week, and sees 
victory in Herman’s manner, and has a perfect 
understanding of all that is goingon. He is not 
ill-natured, and having long ago accepted his 
own defeat, beholds Herman’s success without 
rancor. 

** Be a kind and faithful husband to her, West- 
ray,” he says one night, when they leave Lima 
Crescent together, after an evening spent in talk 
and music, **and I shall never grudge you your 
h 4. . 





they know when they ought to laugh.” 

His lordship lets himself through his own par- 
ticular door and into his own particular box; 
Hamilton Lyndhurst retires to the lobby to 
watch the departures, lying in wait for Mr. 
Westray’s unknown beauty. 

She comes at last, leaning on Herman’s arm, 
tranquil as a cloudless summer morning, and 
with that happy look of an unshadowed life 
which strikes deep to the hearts of worldlings. 
They have to wait for the carriage, and Hamil- 
ton Lyndhurst seizes upon Herman and shakes 
hands with effusion. 

** Where have you been hiding yourself, West- 
ray? Ihaven’t seen you for an age; and I want 
you to join my party for the Derby. You disap- 
pointed me last year, youknow. Rather toobad!” 

** What a delightful man!” thinks Mrs. Will- 
iams, awed by Mr. Lyndhurst’s bulky spiendor, 
his dark eyes, large pale face, and carefully 
trained black whiskers. 

** You're very kind. I can’t pledge myself for 
the Derby yet awhile. You'd better not keep a 
place for me.” 

‘*Mr. Murcum’s carriage!” roars the water- 
man. 

“* Good-night.” 

Herman and his charge pass out through the 
swinging crimson doors, Mrs. Williams and 
Mr. Hetheridge follow, and Hamilton Lynd- 
hurst has gained no more than a nearer view of 
the unknown beauty, and the knowledge that her 
name, or her people’s name, is something that 
watermen can make into Murcum, 





** Kind and faithful I will be to her to the end 
of life,” answers Herman; “her faithful friend, 
her devoted servant, if she will give me no high- 
er privilege. But it is rather too early for con- 
gratulations, my dear Dewrance. I am sure of 
myself, but not sure of her.” 

‘*T am,” replies the curate, briefly. 

** You think she likes me—a little ?” 

**T think you are fools both ; so blindly in love 
that you can not see how ill-suited you are to 
each other; yet you made a strong point of that 
unfitness when we talked of Miss Morcombe of 
Llandrysak.” 

**That was before I loved her. Love makes 
one bold. You remember what Richard Steele 
said of his wife, ‘To love her is a liberal educa- 
tion.’ Love shall be my master, and teach me 
to be worthy of my mistress.” 

** And for your sake she will throw over as 
good a fellow as ever breathed, and one of the 
finest estates in Denbighshire.” 

‘*You mean Hetheridge?” says Herman, in- 
differently. ‘‘ Editha has too much mind to be 
happy with a member of the bovine family, a ru- 
minating animal who never said a wise thing 
and never did a foolish one.” 

Not long after this conversation Vivian Heth- 
eridge tempts evil fortune by declaring his love, 
knowing its hopelessness pretty well all the while, 
but bent on pouring out his story, even to un- 
willing ears. 

He has found Editha alone, Mrs. Williams 
having gone to buy bargains in the ‘‘ Grove,” 
otherwise Westbourne, which she regards as a 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 











*¢ little heaven here below” in the way of milli- 
nery; he has surprised Editha at her piano in 
the back drawing-room, playing one of Mendels- 
sohn’s dreamiest compositions, full of thought 
and perplexity as she plays. She has received a 
letter from Ruth this morning which has set her 
thinking. 

‘* Sorry to disturb you at your practice, Edi- 
tha,” says Mr. Hetheridge, as they shake hands. 
They are friends of such long standing that he 
has acquired the right to use her Christian name. 

‘*T was not practicing, and you have not dis- 
turbed me, thanks. I was only thinking,” re- 
plies Editha, going to the open window, with its 
screen Of flowers shutting out a restricted view 
of yard, cistern, wall, and news. Vivian follows 
her to the window, and they both give their at- 
tention to the geraniums, 

‘*Not thinking about any thing unpleasant, I 
hope? You were looking uncommonly serious 
when I came in.” 

‘*WasI? No, my thoughts were not unpleas- 
ant. I was only thinking that I had been away 
from home a long time, and that I ought to go 
back to Ruth.” 

‘*Poor Ruth! Yes, she'll miss you, won't 
she? Rather dull at the Priory for her when 
you are away, not being able to move about and 
take a pleasure in the stable, or the piggeries, or 
the poultry, or any thing cheering. She must 
miss you sadly.” 

Editha answers with a sigh, ashamed to know 
“that, dearly as she loves her sister, it will cost 
her a pang to return to Lochwithian. 

‘* Yes, she must miss you,” repeats Mr. Heth- 
eridge, with an unpleasant tendency to harp on 
one string ; ‘‘ and if you were to leave Lochwith- 
ian altogether, settle ever so far away—marry 
some professional or literary man, for instance, 
who would be obliged to spend the best part of 
his days in London—I should think it would 
break Ruth’s heart.” 

Still no answer. Editha’s face is quite hidden 
as she bends over the flower-pots, twisting and 
untwisting the fragile fronds of a maiden-hair 


tn. 

‘* Editha, it would be a hard thing for Ruth if 
you were to desert her—a hard thing for all of 
us, who have loved you faithfully for years, if you 
were to leave us for the love of a stranger,” says 
Vivian, rushing blindly at his doom; “ hardest 
of all for me. You know how I have loved you 
ever since I knew the meaning of man’s love for 
woman. Every body who knows us knows my 
love. It has been part of myself; the best and 
brightest half of my nature. It will be while I 
live. Don’t throw away the honest love of a 
lifetime for the sake of a stranger, Editha; a 
stranger who would part you from your own flesh 
and blood, from all those r creatures about 
Lochwithian who love you and depend on you; 
from the children you have taught, from the sick 
you have nursed, from the heathens you have 
made into Christians, ‘Think of Rath, think of 
all of us,” putting himself very low down among 
the poor of Lochwithian, ‘*‘ and pause before you 
let Herman Westray tempt you away from your 
home.” 

‘*Who told you that Mr. Westray has asked 
me to leave my home?” exclaims Editha, with a 
flash of anger. ‘* He never has.” 

‘“*What does it matter when the question 
comes? It will be asked. He will have no 
scruple in taking you away from all who love 
you. He will think his love of yesterday’s growth 
good enough to set against all the devotion that 
has ever been given you. Do you think he will 
consider Ruth’s loss, or your father’s, or mine, 
or all the people in Lochwithian parish? He 
wants you for himself. What are we that we 
should stand in his way?” 

** Vivian, it is most unfair in you to talk to me 
like this.” 

“Is it? If I held my peace much longer, 
should I have the chance of speaking to you at 
all upon this one subject? A few days later, and 
you would strike me dumb at the outset by tell- 
ing me that you were Westray’s promised wife. 
I want to have my innings first, though I may 
know the game lost ever so long ago. Editha, 
if you would only consider what you lose in cxi 
ing for that man! Your sweet home life, your 
power to do good, to reign over a larger parish 


than Lochwithian, yet live near enough to Loch- « 


withian to continue and extend all the good 
works you have begun there, to make sunshine 
in the land. Marry me, and there need be no 
parting between you and Ruth. My home shall 
be her home, and may ruin light upon it if she is 
ever less than its most honored inmate! Editha, 
I know Ruth likes me; I know that Ruth has 
been my friend always; and I think she would 
like to see my suit prosper.” 

Tears are in Editha’s eyes as she raises them 
from that mute contemplation of the ferns and 
flowers. 

‘* It is a pity we can not command our hearts,” 
she replies, gently. ‘*I know how good you are, 
how true, how unselfish, and I know how much 
my dear sister esteems you; but I can not give 
you what you ask. I can not, even to lead a 
calm, happy life near my dear old home, even for 
Rath’s sake, give you love for love. I would not 
give less than you give to me—a whole heart.” 

“*Tf you had never seen Herman Westray—” 

“Tf there had been no such person as Mr. 
Westray, my answer would have been the same.” 

**T don’t believe it!” cries Vivian, angrily. 
**His coming changed you. He, a stranger, 
came between you and the love that had followed 
your footsteps since you were a child. Editha, 
think how little you know of him; how he can 
but give you at best a divided heart, putting the 
best part of himself into his books; dependent 
upon public favor; miserable if newspapers with- 
hold their praise. There can be no such thing 
as domestic peace with such a man as that; a 
man who writes plays, who hangs about the side 
scenes, and knows half the actresses in London. 


Is that a man to offer you an established home, 
a happy, tranquil life? Be warned in time, Edi- 
tha, for Ruth's sake, for mine, if not for your 
own. Give me half your heart, if you can not 
give me all. Give me your pity, your toleration. 
I do not ask measure for measure; only Jet me 
love you and watch over your life, and the study 
of my days shall be to make you happy.” 

**You are too good, too generous to me, but 
most ungenerous to Mr. Westray, who has done 
you no wrong. I have tried ever so long to let 
you see that there was no possibility of our ever 
being more to each other than we are to-day—I 
hope—true and loyal friends. It is not my fault 
if you have been blind to the truth, if you have 
cherished ideas which I have never sanctioned or 
encouraged. Let this be our first and last dis- 
cussion of this kind, Vivian,” she concludes, with 
kindly firmness. 

‘¢ Well, I think I knew my fate before I came 
here to-day,” he says, after a little pause, pale 
with anger and grief; ‘‘ but I was bent upon 
saying my say. I thank you for your plain speak- 
ing,” with a little bitter laugh; ‘* you have left 
no room for doubt. All is said—all is ended. 
The hopes of my manhood go down like a broken- 
backed ship at sea—all hands on board, nothing 
saved from the wreck. So beit, Editha. Heav- 
en knows, if I feel this keenly, my pain is not al- 
together selfish. I am sorry for all of us—sorry 
for Ruth, sorry for your father, for the poor peo- 
ple at Lochwithian who love you—sorriest of all 
for you.” 

‘**T don’t understand why you should compas- 
sionate me,” she answers, stung by the conclu- 
sion of his speech. 

“*T dare say not. Love is notoriously blind. 
You will understand me too well in days to come. 
Good-by, Editha.” He offers his hand, looking 
at her witli a piteous tenderness. 

“* Good-by, Vivian. And oh, if I have thonght- 
lessly given you pain, I most humbly beg you to 
forgive me.” 

** My dear, there can be no question of forgive- 
ness between you and me. Your dog, if you 
flogged him, would crawl to your feet and fawn 
upon you half an hour afterward. ‘Think of me 
as you think of your dog. I can take my pun- 
ishment, and still be faithful; and if ever there 
shall come a day when you have need of my love, 
put it to the proof. You shall not find it want- 
ing.” 
‘They shake hands and part; and Editha feels 
more pain than she has ever known before from 
any act of her own—suffers as she might suffer 
if she had hurt her horse or her dog, blindly 
faithful creatures that worship her. Her con- 
science is racked with the thought that she might 
have saved Vivian this agony of to-day. She has 
tried her best to let him see the vanity of his 
hopes; but she is not the less remorseful, feeling 
that his pain must be in some measure her fault, 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Wasuixeton Caxz.—Two cupfuls of white sugar, 
one cupful of butter, one cupful of sweet milk, four 
eggs. Beat the whites and yolks separately, add three 
cupfuls of flour, half a tea-spoonful of soda, and a tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar. Bake in round flat tin 
pans. Peel and grate two large apples and the rind 
of a lemon, add also the strained juice of the latter, 
one heaping cupful of white sugar, and one egg, and 
let it boil up in a stew-pan. Pour it out, and when 
quite cool spread over the cakes, which must be placed 
one over the other in layers, just as in making jelly 
cake. 

Sweerueat Pupprve.—Five eggs (whites and yolks 
beaten separately), one cupful of sugar, one cupful of 
preserves, half a cupful of melted butter, half of a nut- 
meg grated. Butter a baking dish, and bake quickly. 

Corracr Pupprye.—One pint of flour, two eggs, one 
cupful of pounded sugar, one cupful of milk, half a 
tea-spoonful of soda, one tea-spoonful or cream of tar- 
tar dissolved in a little milk, one table-spoonful of 
melted butter. Beat very light just before dinner, and 
bake quickly. To be’eaten with sauce. Even without 
the sugar it is very nice, and answers well as a fancy 
bread upon the tea-table. 

Motassrs Pium-Caxe.—Two cupfuls of molasses, 
two cupfuls of butter, six eggs, two cupfuls of brown 
sugar, six cupfuls of flour, one pound of plums, two 
lemons (juice and rind), two spoonfuls of ginger, other 
spice to your taste. Beat up the eggs very light, and 
separately, add the spice, rub the butter and flour to- 
gether, beat in the molasses; then mix all together, 
and, if you choose, have it hot for dinner, with the 
addition of French sauce. 

Warter-MELON-kIND Pioxir. —Peel the outer rind 
from ten pounds of the melon. Put it into your pre- 
serving kettle, and cover with water. Let it boil a few 
minutes; then lay it on dishes to drain and cool. 
Empty the water from your kettle, and lay the rind in 
it again, covered with vinegar and three pounds of su- 
gar; of mace, cloves, and allspice, half an ounce each. 
Let all boil together for a short while, and your pickle 
is made. Use, however, the precaution to pour off 
the vinegar three or four successive mornings, letting 
it come to a boil and returning it hot to your jar. 

Travian Cream.—Put the juice of one lemon and 
the rind of two to one quart of thick cream. Sweeten 
with half a pound of sugar, and let it stand for half an 
hour; then whisk it until it becomes very thick. Add 
one ounce of isinglass dissolved in half a pint of wa- 
ter till perfectly smooth and free from lumps. Strain 
the whole mixture through a fine sieve, and then beat 
together for several minutes. Then put it into a mould 
or moulds, and when cold and perfectly set, turn out 
upon a dessert dish. 

Breap Pupprse.—Grate the crumbs of a stale loaf, 
pour over it one pint of boiling milk. Let it stand an 
hour. Beat it till well combined ; add four well-beaten 
eggs, a quarter of a pound of butter, and half a pound 
of sugar. Flavor with grated lemon peel and nutmeg. 
Bake with or without a paste. 

A peticrovs Pupprve.—Half a pound of flour, half 
a pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, half a pound 
each of raisins, currants, and citron, a nutmeg, and a 
small pinch of mace. Add four eggs, whisked for at 
least half an hour. Put the pudding in a well-floured 
cloth, that has also been scalded and boiled for three 
hours. Send to table with the accompaniment of wine 
sauce. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


J ty * spelling epidemic rages from West to 
East. It appears to have originated in some 
far Western soil, and to have traveled rapidly 
toward the: New England States, taking root 
meanwhile in various spots in the intervening 
space. We hear of lawyers, ministers, and doc- 
tors, of teachers, journalists, and cultivated 
women, joining in the contest, and bravely fight- 
ing for an unabridged dictionary. As diction- 
aries themselves do not always agree upon the 
pre mg of words, a little extra spice is 
sometimes introduced into these spelling match- 
es in the way ofa discussion. Reports of these 
curious contests show that when “under the 
spell” the most confident pedagogue may come 
to grief. Not long ago one of these verbal bat- 
tles took place among certain of the citizens of 
a flourishing village on Staten Island. Twenty- 
six spellers—ladies and gentlemen—ranged them- 
selves with aspect brave upon the battle-field. A 
list of some of the words attacked on this occa- 
sion may form the nucleus of an amusing little 
spelling lesson for the family circle. For exam- 
ple: embarrassment; intelligible; tyrannical; 
aqueous; exhilarate; discernible; irreparable; 
apostasy; ossify; idiosyncrasy; assassinate; al- 
lege; condensation; perspicuous; sibyl; ple- 
beian; ichthyology; mignonette; millennial; 
gauge; hemorrhage; diphtheria; pneumonia; 
innuendo. The result of a vigorous contest be- 
tween the brave twenty-six was that twenty-five 
spelled themselves off the field, leaving one gen- 
tieman, a Wall Street lawyer, survivor and win- 
ner of the prize. ‘ 





A new emperor has ascended the throne of 
China. Some accounts mention the age of this 
new — as three years, and others as five 
years. The explanation of this discrepancy is 
easy: every Chinaman adds one year to his real 
age; but the emperor is allowed to add two. 
The three years may thus be the age counting 
from the birth, and the five years the official 
imperial age. The name of the present emper- 
or’s father is Prince Chun, but his own name 
has not yet been declared, a new one always be- 
ing assumed on coming to the throne. 





An urgent appeal is made by the Visiting Com- 
mittee for Bellevue and other public hospitals 
for a Maternity Hospital. The experience of the 
past shows that the mortality in the maternity 
wards of Bellevue has been excessively great, 
and good medical authorities state that such 
wards can not exist in connection with a general 
hospital without exposing the patients in it to 
the greatest possible peril of life. During the 

ast year, in consequence of the efforts of the 

isiting Committee, the maternity wards of 
Bellevue have been closed, and a vacant pavilion 
attached to the Charity Hospital on Blackwell’s 
Island has been used for patients of that class. 
The result has been very favorable thus far. But 
more extended accommodations are needed, and 
it is hoped that the suggestions of the commit- 
tee will meet the consideration of the public. 


A touching incident is related in connection 
with the flood at Germantown, near Port Jervis. 
A r widow on the morning of the freshet 
had gone to Port Jervis from Germantown to 
order a coffin for her baby, who had died the 
night before. She left her house and the corpse 
with her daughter, aged five years. While the 
bereaved mother was absent the flood came roll- 
ing down the flats. A man living near ran to 
her house and endeavored to induce the little 
na to leave it. She refused to leave her dead 

rother. The man picked her up, and carried 
her, weeping and screaming, to a place of safety. 
When he released her she ran swiftly back to her 
mother’s deserted house, re-entered it, and in an 
instant ran out with the dead baby in her arms. 
The flood was but a short distance away, and 
rushing toward the ground the little girl had to 
cross with her burden. She reached a safe posi- 
tion before the wave of ice rolled by, and looking 
back to see her humble home crushed to atoms 
in the mass of ice, she started in search of her 
mother. The latter, when the alarm was sound- 
ed, hastened to return home, and met her little 
girl carrying the lifeless baby in the midst of 
the crowd that threnged the high ground. The 
scene that followed is indescribable. 





New postal cards are expected about the mid- 
die of April. Their color will be violet-blue. 
The border, and all directions as to where and 
how to write the name and address, will be 
omitted. A monogram of the letters “U.S.” 
will be printed on the card, also the words 
“Postal Card,” and a vignette of *‘ Liberty.” 





An Anglo-American hi 
is to be held in Paris after Easter, says the Court 
Journal. Paris now has fifty-five shops for the 
sale of horse-flesh as food. 


ophagists’ banquet 





At Tidaholm, Sweden, forty-six lives were re- 
cently lost by the burning of a match factory. 
Match-making is a process especially dangerous 
in Sweden, as all the houses are built of wood, 
and when a fire breaks out it is difficult to save 
either life or property. 


The peach crop is usually killed off in advance 
every year. This season, however, some friends 
stand by it, and report that, notwithstanding the 
severe cold, the trees in Northern, Western, and 
Middle New York appear to be yet uninjured. 





An enterprising gentleman of Baltimore has 
been hunting and fishing in Florida this past 
winter. The result of a recent four hours’ chase 
was a rattlesnake eight feet long, with sixteen 
rattles. Chloroform was administered to his 
snakeship, after which he was boxed in whis- 
ky for the benefit of the Academy of Sciences in 
Baltimore. 





A party of five students from the Senior Class 
at Harvard intend to travel on foot through 
Ireland, England, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
and Italy. They propose to start immediately 
after Commencement, and be absent a year. 





Colds this year seem to have a peculiar tenden- 
ey to develop themselves in the form of pneumo- 
nia. In such cases the substance of the lungs is 
affected, the air-passages become filled up, and 
breathing is difficult. There is also a tendency 


to cough and fever, and usually a deep pain in 





the chest. Pleurisy, which is an affection of the 








membrane covering the lungs, is generally first 
manifested by a sharp pain in the side, attended 
with difficulty in breathing, rapid pulse, and high 


fever. If one is attacked with either of these 
diseases, and a physician can not be immediately 

rocured, the best thing to be done is to induce 
tree perspiration bya hot foot-bath, warm drinks, 
anda warm bed. Painful breathing is frequently 
relieved by sweet spirits of nitre, taken in doses 
of half a tea-spoonful every half hour. 


At San Remo the Empress of Russia led a 
calm and monotonous life. Every morning, 
after a slight repast, she went out aboat ten 
o’clock, and walked in the garden or on the sea- 
shore until noon. At twelve she took a more 
substantial breakfast, after which she drove. 
Before evening she retired for rest, or to write 
letters, and dinner was served at seven. After 
that meal the guests of her Majesty assembled 
in the drawing-room to read together or to con- 
verse, and then, about nine, the Empress retired 
to her own room. These simple habits, com- 
bined with the delicious climate of San Remo, 
have resulted in the entire restoration of her 
Majesty’s health. 


In the Queen a correspondent, who is also a 
mother, says she is surprised that in the discus- 
sion which has been going on in that paper 
about children’s dinners no one has mentioned 
the advantages of suet puddings. She says they 
are capital for hungry boys, and quotes Dr. Cha- 
vasse, who says: ‘‘ A well-boiled suet pudding is 
one of the best puddings a child can have; it is, 
in point of fact, meat and farinaceous food com- 
bined, and is equal to and will often prevent the 
giving of cod-liver oil. Before cod-liver oil 
came into vogue suet boiled in milk was the 
remedy for a delicate child.” But she says it is 
absolutely necessary that suet puddings should 
be thoroughly well cooked; otherwise they are 
heavy and indigestible. 

Warwick Castle has been rebuilt at an expense 
of £15,000 or £20,000. In restoring the eastern 
wing, which was destroyed by fire, care has been 
taken to carry out as far as possible the original 
design, with such improve.scats as the archi- 
tect could introduce. 


A medical journal publish*d in Belgium gives 
an instance of lead poisoning caused by hair 
preparations. A man about fifty years of ago 
was under medical treatment for muscular rheu- 
matism, having lost the use of both arms. The 
remedies used produced great relief. But a 
month afterward the patient’s fingers were par- 
alyzed, and he suffered from severe colics. Tho 
physician made many researches, and at length 
discovered that for fifteen years the man had 
been in the habit of using on his hair a prepara- 
tion of sugar oflead andsulphur. The physician 
directed him to cease entirely the use of this 
mixture, and after a course of medical treatment 
the man wholly recovered. 


Spots can be taken out of marble with finely 
powdered pumice-stone mixed with verjuice 
Cover the spots, and allow the stuff to remain 
for twelve hours; then rub clean, dry, and rinse, 
Gray marble hearths can be rubbed with linseed- 
oil, and no spots will show. 


In Baltimore something like 20,000 persens are 
employed in the oyster trade. Whole streets are 
devoted to the business of packing the bivalves. 
One single establishment in that city packs 50,000 
cans a day in the season. As a natural result, 
the manufacture of tin cans has become a flour- 
ishing business of Baltimore. 





The New York School Journal gives this brief 
lesson to instructors: “‘ Teaching is helping to 
learn; it is never hearing recitations, that is, 
re-citations, or the citing back to present mem- 
ory something already learned. If the lesson is 
learned, you can only ask it recited, called up 
once more. Some of the best teachers tend to 
defect in hearing recitations, using too much 
time in teaching; but those who only hear reci- 
tations never teach.” 





The “ Diet Kitchen,”’ established afew months 
ago in Boston, bas proved a successful means 
of relieving much suffering. Its sole object is 
to provide a proper diet for the sick, and to give 
the attendance of a nurse in cases recommended 
by the physicians. Orders for food are given by 
the dispensary physicians of the districts. The 
articles provided are beef tea, milk, coffee, cocoa, 
egg beaten with milk, broths, oatmeal, and In- 
dian gruel, fresh meat, and simple puddings of 
rice, farina, or hominy. 


There are now at least sixty foreign professors 
and teachers in the service of the Japanese gov- 
ernment in the schools of Tokio, Yokohama, and 
some other cities. There has been a very great 
improvement in educational arrangements in 
Japan since young men were first sent from that 
country to be educated in Europe and America. 
At that time—only a few years ago—the highest 
school in Japan was a mere language-school at 
Tokio. Now there is a polytechnic school, an 
engineering college, and many other schools of 
high grade. Now a young Japanese can receive 
a fair education at home, at a cost to the gov- 
ernment, for tuition, boarding, and clothing, of 
about $300. Therefore in future it is probable 
that only the most prominent students, who are 
expected to acquire a superior education, will be 
sent abroad. 





Complaints are made in Paris that the new 
Opera-honse is insufficiently supplied with gas, 
yet there are nearly sixteen miles of tubing and 
9200 nibs. The main pipes are placed in dupli- 
cate, to avoid any chance of accident. The foot- 
lights can neither burn the light drapery of the 
ballet girls nor suffocate the performers by the 
heat. The nibs, which number 120, are grouped 
by dozens, and so arranged that in the glass the 
flame burns downward, and a current of air car- 
ries the heat toward the bottom of the tube. 
Were the robe of a ballerine even to upset one 
of the glasses, a beautiful contrivance would 
then cause the extinction of the flame. These 
120 nibs can be raised or lowered at once by ma- 
chinery either above or below the level of the 
stage, and the head gas man, whose position is 
beside the prompter, can command the distribu- 
tion of the in any part of the house, or on 
any part of fee cogs. like the captain of a ship, 





so perfectly graduated is the machinery. 
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For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 8.—Drar p’Eré Mayrever. 
Sipe View.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Gros Gras Dress. 


Fig. 7.—FAWwN-COLORED 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 6.—Dress ror Giri 
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Dress. 


Fig. 5.—Gray Iriso Popiin 
For description see Supplement. 
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plement, No. VIL., Figs. 41-43. 


Fig. 4.—Sicrtrenne Mant te. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
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Dress. 


Fig. 3.—VioLet Pout pe 
Sore 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Drap n’Eré Manrecer. 
Front.—[See Fig. 8.] 
For déscription see Sapplement. 
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Fig. 1.—CasumMere Dotman 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VI., a 
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Cashmere Basque, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tas basque is made of black cashmere, and lined with lustring. 
The trimming consists of beaded black worsted braid, passemen- 
terie buttons with grelots, and guipure lace. Roman sash. 


Insertion for Lingerie.—Darned Tulle. 
_ See illustration on page 252. 


Tuts insertion is designed for trimming lingerie, ete. To work 
it transfer the design to linen, baste Brussels tulle on the latter, 
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Fig. 1.—Casumere Basque.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 44-57. exactly with the 

































































and run the outlines 
of the leaves, veins, 
and vines with glazed 
cotton or twist. ‘The 
flowers. are filled 
closely with glazed 
cotton. 





PORCELAIN. 


HE’ manufacture 

ef porcelain was 
unknown in Europe 
previous to the last 
century, but has prob- 
ably been practiced 
in China for about 
two thousand years. 
Porcelain differs from 
pottery in possessing 
a beautiful translu- 
cency, and may be re- 
garded as an interme- 
diate substance be- 
tween pottery and 
glass; some speci- 
mens, indeed, as 
those of early Chel- 
sea, are little better 
than semi - opaque 
glass. The name 
‘**pourcelaine”  suffi- 
ciently indicates this 
quality. Existing in 
the French language 
long before the intro- 
duction of china to 
Europe,  ‘“‘ pource- 
laine” was applied to 
that beautiful lining 
of marine shells call- 
ed by us mother-of- 
pearl. ‘The applica- 
tion of this word to ' Ww 
china-ware is proba- @' »\\) WM. “USS 
bly due to the Portu- ; AY SY YY 
guese. ‘‘Porcellana” A A WW 
is the word which they 
apply to cowrie shells, 
and was transferred to 
the translucent ware 
either on account of 2 
K a. certain similarity Fig. 2.—CasumMerE Basgue.—Froxt.—{See Fig. ] 

in appearance, or, as 

| is more probable, from a belief that china was made from the 
shells themselves. Edoardo Barbosa, who died in 1576, says it 





| china-clay and china-stone of which such huge quantities are ex- 

| ported yearly from Cornwall. Kaolin being discovered in 1769 

was made from marine shells and egg-shells buried in the earth at St. Yrieix, near Limoges, Sévres at once produced fine porce- 
for eighty or a hundred years; and this belief was entertained | lain; and:a similar effect followed its detection at Meissen, where 
by Jerome Cardan and Scaliger. M. Jacquemart gives what | what is called Dresden china was first made. One John Schnorr, 
Guido Pancirolli or Pancirollus wrote in Latin—‘‘ Past centuries | an iron-master, riding near Aul, observed a soft white earth 
have not seen porcelains, which are merely a certain mass, com- | clinging to his horse's feet, and considering that this might be 
posed of plaster, eggs, scales of marine locusts, and other similar | used as a substitute for wheat flour as hair-powder, carried some 





kinds, which mass, being well united and worked together, is se- | away with him, and it was subsequently sold for this purpose at 
cretly hidden under-ground by the father of a family, who informs | Dresden in large quantities. Béttcher, the director of the royal pot- 

his children alone 
of it, and it remains 
there eighty years 
without seeing day- 
light; after which 
his heirs, drawing 
it out, and finding 
it suitably adapted 
for some kind of 
work, make out of 
it those precious 
transparent vases, 
so beautiful to the 
sight in form and 
color that architects 
find nothing in them 
to improve upon. 
Their virtues are 
admirable, _inas- 
much as if one puts 
poison into one of 
these vessels, it 
breaks immediately. 
He who once buries 
this material never 
recovers it, but 
leaves it to his chil- 
dren, descendants, 
or heirs, as a rich 
treasure, on account 
of the profits they 
derive from it; and 
it is of far higher 
price than gold, in- 
asmuch as one rare- 
ly finds any of the 
true material, and 
much that is sold is 
unreal.” 

** Porcelain,” ac- 
cording to Marry- 
att’s definition, ‘is 
composed of two 
substances—the one 
fusible, which pro- 
duces its transpar- 
ency, the other in- 
fusible, which gives 
it the property of 
sustaining without 
melting the heat 
necessary to vitrify aN 
the fusible sub- | 
stance, The infus- 
ible ingredient con- 
sists of alumina or 
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petrosilex, and is 
* styled petuntse.”— == 
These two materials : 
correspond almost Fig. 1.—Pxiaixn anp Priatp pe Bier Dress.—Front —[See Fig. 2, Page 253. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 17-27. 
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teries at Meissen, finding his hair-powder heavier 
than usual, was induced to examine it, and subse- 
quently to use kaolin in porcelain manufacture, 
where its employment was long kept a profound 
secret. ‘The establishment was a complete for- 
tress for the confinement of the people employed, 
and ** Be Secret until Death” was placed on the 
walls of the workshops. In England the discov- 
ery of kaolin took place as late as 1755, when 
William Cookworthy, of Plymouth, discovered 
that certain clays near Helstone, Cornwall, were 
of the same character as specimens of kaolin 
he had seen brought from Virginia. Associated 
with Lord Camelford, Cookworthy worked the 
china-clay at St. Stephens, near St. Austell, and 
established the porcelain manufactory at Plym- 
outh, afterward removed to Bristol. In this 
neighborhood, and at Lee Moor, near Plympton, 
in Devonshire, the kaolin is prepared for the 

* cunning hand of the potter. Decomposed gran- 
ite rock is broken out, and exposed on an in- 
clined plane to a fall of water which washes it 
down to a trench, whence it is conducted to catch- 
pits. *‘The quartz, schorl, mica, and other min- 
erals present are chiefly retained in the first pit, 
and as the water charged with clay flows onward 
it deposits the grosser particles, and eventually 
the pure and fine clay is deposited in tanks pre- 
pared to receive it, and the mass is allowed to 
consolidate. The clay is then run into a roofed 
building, beneath the floor of which hot air cir- 
culates freely. ‘Thus the clay is dried perfectly. 
It is then cut into oblong lumps, and having 
been scraped, to remove the dust from the out- 
side, is sent to the potteries.” 








LOVE’S MEMORIES. 
One day, in pensive, dreamy mood, 
I thought of bonny Mary— 
How fair she was, how sweet and good, 
How fairy-like and airy! 
I held a treasured fragrant curl, 
And let it round my finger twirl, 
Yet thought, *‘’Tis strange a few short years 
Since we two parted, blind with tears, 
Its golden tint should vary !” 


The clinging curl was soft and bright, 
Yet rather brown than golden ; 
I turned and turned’ it to the light 
To catch the color olden. 
** Alack!” I sighed, “‘’Tis gone. Dear girl! 
Her image fades not like the curl ; 
1 see her now, my graceful maid, 
So peerless that she made afraid 
The heart she would embolden.” 


Then came a thought of sudden pain: 
**How now! her hair so sunny 
Was wavy, soft, yet always plain, 
Not curled at all. How funny! 
What changes may a tress befall! 
T can not make it out at all; 
The precious lock is ruined quite. 
Ah me! I'd not have seen this sight— 
Not for a mint of money! 
*T'll put it by, this gift of yore; 
No more it soothes and blesses.” 
I took the paper, dropped before, 
That held my Mary’s tresses. 
Ha! think upon it! not the same! 
Not ‘‘ Mary” was the written name, 
But “ Jenny”"—Jenny, darling yirl— 
Hers was the bonny sweet brown curl, 
And gone were my distresses ! 


Jenny, my flower! my girl of light! 
y heartsome, winsome Jenny ! 

I saw it all. The locks were right: 
"Twas puzzling, ‘mong so many. 

Safe in its snowy paper laid 

I found my Mary's golden braid ; 

And, close beside it, Bessie’s tress, 

Raven and glossy—Rare Queen Bess! 
The sweetest girl of any! 


Where are they now ? What? Who? The girls? 
Or do you mean the tresses ? 

The girls. Ah, well (how Tempus whirls !), 
Each one a husband blesses. 

Married and settled long 

Bess, Jane, and Mary—don’t you know? 

Mary and Wallace made a match; 

Bright Jenny found a. brilliant ‘‘ catch ;” 
And Bess took me—the precious ! 





EASTER-SUNDAY. 
Br ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


** & REN’T you tired of it, Clem ?” 

** Not very,” said Clementine Jay, lift- 
ing her pretty head up with a half smile to answer 
the speaker, ‘It’s so pretty and soft, Carry, I 
like it a deal better than stiff silk.” 

**And then the contrast is sweet,” said Carry 
Brooks, looking at the rich purple velvet flounces, 
faced and piped with amber silk, soft and pliant 
as satin. 

“«That’s just what I hate,” answered Clem; 
**that amber spoils the purple. It’s all very well 
for a pincushion, but F don’t like it for a dress.” 

“Now I think it’s lovely, Clem; and Miss 
Cortlandt is to have the whole costume from 
madame—velvet hat, with amber roses and a 
long purple plume; three-button gloves, purple, 
with amber stitching, and real amber buttons, 
like those on the dress—” 

“ And real red hair,” interrupted Clem, “with 
green eves and freckles. Such a sweet contrast, 

! 


The girl langhed. Itwas true. Miss Katrina 
Cortlandt was one of Madame Ledoux’s best cns- 
tomers. She was rich as a princess, young, idle, 
fashionable. Any milliner and dress-maker like 
madame would have found her invaluable, and 
supplied her caprices, as madame did, without a 
word of suggestion or inic.terence; for the dull 
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Dutch blood in Miss Cortlandt’s veins ran in its 
own narrow channels with a thick obstinacy that 
resented advice or obstacles with the persistence 
of adike. Madame Ledoux’s French soul often 
shuddered within her at the fancies of her pa- 
troness, but she had learned with quick instinct 
to repress her shudders and earn her money in 
silence. It was true that amber roses and fa- 
cings and pipings showed off Miss Cortlandt's 
thick, sallow, oily skin, prominent green-gray 
eyes, and deep red hair to utter disadvantage. 
Madame had recommended, at the lady’s re- 
quest, a costume of purple velvet, dark as the 
heart of a hollyhock, and deepened with black 
adjuncts, the sparkle of cut jet, the sweep of one 
long feather, and only soft old laces about throat 
and wrists, clasped with the great diamonds Miss 
Cortlandt always wore when she could, having 
but one passion in the gem world. But no; 
this was too sombre for the fair Katrina. She 
wavered among rose, pale blue, mauve, vert- 
d'eau, and a thousand pallid nameless tints. 

“To light it up a bit, you know,” like a dis- 
tracted bee in a greenhouse, at last alighting 
upon amber, which madame, with a groan in her 
soul and a lie on her lips, said was perfectly love- 
ly. And so two of her girls, Clementine Jay and 
Carry Brooks, were to-day hard at work on the 
deep flounces and the innumerable button-holes 
of this dress that must be done for Easter-Sun- 
day. ‘For what is the use of Lent if you can’t 
have a new dress at Easter ?’’ as Miss Cortlandt 
blandly remarked. 

So the girls went on talking in light whispers 
lest madame should hear: fortunately for them 
they had a recess with a great window in it all 
to themselves, and the dress, which lay partly 
on a chair, partly in their laps, shedding back 
the light from its rich surfaces, breaking into 
sudden depths of darkness and flushes of grape 
bloom ; for this was not the dark tint Madame 
Ledoux had chosen, but a brighter shade of al- 
most a wine purple. 

‘*What would you have for Easter, if you 
could have just what you liked, Clem?” asked 
Carry. 

‘* If I were I, like the little old woman, or if 
I were Miss Cortlandt ?” 

‘* Oh, both !—we may as well say two things as 
one.” 

Clem laughed softly. 

“If it were for me, Carry, I wouldn't have 
any thing so dark. I should have the softest, 
thickest pear] gray silk, with a velvet jacket two 
shades darker, and a gray chip hat with some 
white and crimson roses on it, and plenty of 
Mechlin lace, and a set of great big rubies.” 

“T declare!” said Carry; ‘‘your ideas are 
pretty mighty, as Deb says.” 

** They're only ideas, though. I know I never 
shall have such a dress; but I like to think about 
it, just as I do about flowers, and the brooks I 
used to see at home.” 

“But that isn’t for Miss Cortlandt; what 
about her ?” 

**I don’t know. I suppose she ought to wear 
black ; but she wouldn’t. Purple makes her hair 
too yellow; so does blue. I think, really, a black 
velvet, with garnet roses, and garnets in her ears 
and at her throat, would be best: her hair is so 
violent it won’t bear contrast.” 

** And J should tie a fine, close-fignured black 
veil over her face,” giggled Carry ; but her laugh 
was audible, and the forewoman looked up with 
a reproof. Clem sighed, and addressed her 
weary little fingers to her work still more close- 
ly. Something in the pretty images she had 
gathered up to amuse her friend led her dreams 
into the past. Brief and sad that past had been, 
for the child was eighteen, and an orphan. Her 
story was a common one, and soon told. Her 
father had been a country clergyman, poor, of 
course : r even in the proverbial abundance 
of his kind, for he had but this child, and after 
he died his wife lived only a few years, and 
Clementine was left at sixteen with a romantic 
name and five hundred dollars in the savings- 
bank, all that both father and mother could give 
and leave. She could find nothing to do in 
Ryefield, so she came to a cousin in New York, 
whose husband kept Madame Ledoux’s books 
for her, and soon Clem found a place in ma- 
dame’s work-room, where her nimble fingers and 
sweet temper made her a favorite. 

It was hard work, to be sure, and the wild-rose 
face quickly faded, the sparkle died from the 
child’s eye, her plump figure grew slender and 
legant ; but the dimples went out as the elegance 
camein. She had a little room in the tenement- 
house where her cousin lived, and she cooked her 
own small meals on a gas stove there, living like 
a bird on bread and fruit and eggs. She had lost 
her wholesome country appetite with bloom and 
dimples, but she had not lost a far greater gift— 
the sunny nature that gathered good from every 
thing, and found sweetness in the very barrenest 
lands. ; 

** Clem is a dear little donkey,” laughed Cous- 
in John, thinking over the child’s pleased stories 
of her daily life at madame’s. ‘She enjoys eat- 
ing thistles,” 

“She is much more like a honey-bee,” was 
his wife’s indignant retort; ‘‘she gets sweetness 
out of the prickliest things.” 

And it was true. Clem had an artist’s eye, 
and the beautiful things she worked on delighted 
her—the moonlight shimmer of satin, the fairy 
frost-work of lace, the deep soft richness and 
burning lights of velvet, the glitter of lustrous 
silk, the dark sparkle of jet, and the foam-soft 
heaping of tulle and creamy crapes, gave her an 
exquisite pleasure ; at home she would sit on the 
door-step dreaming over the purple bloom of a 
grass spear in June, or the vivid depths and 
lights of green in the maple boughs above her, 
or the ardent heart of a poppy intensified to 
blackness, or the misty scarlet of a tulip, till ev- 
ery thing else was forgotten, and her eye satiated 








with color; here she reveled in like fashion 





among the tints of silk, the shades of gatin and 
velvet, the clouds of gauze and lace. Then she 
loved the view frem her own small window, where, 
far away over tower and town, the blue waves of 
the bay shone against a paler sky, and ships, like 
white-winged moths, fluttered in and out of sight 
ghost-like across the sunny sea; then there was 
her cousin’s baby, her sole plaything, dimpled, 
fair, and smiling, as ideal babies are—and how 
Clem loved it! Sundays when it rained she 
carried baby off to her attic cell and basked in 
its blue eyes, kissed, tickled, tormented, and 
worshiped it with all her heart, and took shame 
to herself in her orthodox soul that she liked to 
have it rain Sundays. But every body was good 
to her, she said. Poor little Clem! at thirty- 
eight instead of eighteen, worn with work, sad- 
eyed, careless, still poor and alone, would every 
body have been so good? Is it unnatural to like 
blossoms better than bean-poles? And yet how 
the bean-poles resent it if you do! But now she 
was happy, and that which was to come did not 
vex her spirit: to-day was here, and there she 
rested content. 

So the days went on, the snowy, bitter, linger- 
ing days of Lent, and with them Miss Cortlandt’s 
gown grew into shape and comeliness, till it hung 
a velvet wonder, the amber lines gleaming here 
and there through the rich folds, like sunshine 
through a breaking storm; and by it hung sun- 
dry other costumes better suited to Clem’s taste, 
the result of carte blanche to Madame Ledoux, 
whose creations were certainly worth their price, 
Easter-Sunday was near at hand: Lent was early 
this year, and the delicate elegancies that were 
made to celebrate its close were all too delicate 
for the season. Miss Cortlandt’s purple velvet 
was far more fit in texture for the bitter days of 
March than all those soft tints of pearl and gray 
and sea blue and dim mauve that hung beside it, 
and flouted its grandeur with Parisian garnish- 
ings and May-born colors. Clem and all her 
fellow-crowd were tired; they had sewed early 
and late; they had. shuddered and shivered to 
their homes late and cold for weeks past; they 
had been offered up on the great feminine altar 
quite unwilling victims. Women themselves— 
young and pretty too, some of them—they had 
worn themselves thin to adorn other women, 
often past all adorning, while to their starved 
souls life only was left, none of its tapestries. 
They had worked on splendors they never could 
share. Silks of price had lain across their calico 
or alpaca gowns day after day, and grown into 
the fringed blossoms of fashion, for others to 
wear. What wonder that they were tired and 
starved and cross, envious perhaps? We are 
not all saints or angels. Even Clem resented all 
this finery that she could not share; and when 
she woke up on Easter-day and saw the morning 
sun shine full and warm into her window, heard 
the eaves drip and the sparrows chirp, I don’t 
know what womanly soul could blame her be- 
cause her first thought was, ‘‘ Oh, I wish I had 
a new dress !” 

She almost wished for rain, that with a clear 
conscience she could stay at home and play with 
baby; but the sun would shine, and Clem knew 
she must go to church; so she began to say to 
herself how nice it would be to see every body 
else’s new things, and how lovely the music was 
sure to be! She would get dressed early, and go 
to St. Simon’s; there she would have such a 
chance to see people, and to hear an Easter an- 
them, sung by Herr Ofen and Madame Gazza 
Ladra and Signor Bonfanti and Miss Keeler, for 
was it not advertised yesterday, like any other 
matinée? Besides, there was one thing nice 
about her old hat: Madame Ledoux had given 
her some roses, thrown aside from a ball dress 
of black lace, whose garlands had been crushed 
on its first appearance, and been renewed, or 
rather replaced, at once; a cluster from these 
she had trimmed with her scissors where the 
edges were frayed, stiffened with some device of 
her own, and restored to their dainty grace and 
aspect: real French flowers they were, and how 
they would light up her old hat, now in its sec- 
ond winter! So, chirping to herself over the idea, 
she lit her stove, brewed her cup of fragrant tea, 
and concocted a savory stew of oysters, her spe- 
cial Sunday luxury ; and having breakfasted, put 
her room in its usual quaint order, and dressed 
for church. Perhaps Clem did not know how 
piquantly pretty she looked in the dark blue serge 
dress that was her very best, though it was only 
trimmed with heavy yak fringe about the polo- 
naise, and one scant flounce upon the skirt. She 
had no cloak; that polonaise was lined with the 
old one that was too worn for farther use outside, 
and now did duty out of sight, and made her a 
warm garment, over the crimson flannel blouse 
that finished her house dress; but her pretty 
slight figure showed to its utmost advantage in 
the close-fitting polonaise, with its standing col- 
lar and white linen frills, and the little hands 
were irreproachably gloved, for Madame Ledoux 
had this year given all her girls a Christmas 
present, kid gloves all round: smuggled gloves, 
the wicked ones declared, which she dared not 
sell, being suspected of certain evil deeds in that 
line, but, after all, kid gloves; and surely none 
ever gave so much pleasure before. 

Was it wicked for Clem to stop a moment be- 
fore she put on her little felt hat, bound with a 
scrap of velvet, and brightened with an old ecut- 
steel buckle at the side that once did duty on her 
great-grandfather’s shoe, and try the cluster of 
crimson roses first on one side and then on the 
other, pinning them in at last under the left brim 
close against the waves of her bronze brown hair? 

Perhaps it was wicked. For my part, I do 
not think so; or what would become of Miss 
Cortlandt, at that very moment admonishing her 
maid to add a white plume to her purple hat, 
amber roses and all, and then to sew the buttons 
afresh on her new bronze boots? But nobody 
looked fairer or fresher in all the Avenue that 
Easter-Sunday, though set about with all the 





works of millinery, the grace of fashion, and the 
solid worth of gems, than this sweet little maid 
from the attic, her great dark gray eyes shining, 
a bit of color in her round soft cheek, her quiet 
dress, and the vivid light of three red roses against 
her glossy hair. Clem had a certain charming 
audacity in her nature that sometimes asserted 
itself in an odd way, and to-day was in full force. 
Her daring plan was to be early in the field, to 
watch her chance from the opposite sidewalk, 
and when the burly sexton of St. Simon’s should 
have disappeared from the vestibule with distin- 
guished ‘‘ carriage company,” whom he would 
usher, being heavily rewarded, into the middle 
of the sanctuary, then would she make her way 
boldly into the side door, and, while his back was 
turned, make good her entrance and steal up to 
a seat beside the chancel, where al! the world 
would be before her. A saucy scheme enough ; 
but fortune favors the brave, and by dint of skill- 
fully putting the pillars between her advance and 
the sexton’s retreat, Clem found herself nestled 
into the luxurious cushions of a side pew where 
she could breathe the odors of the altar flowers, 
see all the incomers, and take in the carving, the 
adorning, the overlaying, and the fine work, the 
bells and pomegranates, of this modern temple, 
which was not Solomon’s, but the Rev. Mr. Mel- 
lidew’s. I wish Clem had been a better girl, but 
I am afraid she took the time to bend her head 
and say her small prayer just at the critical mo- 
ment when that awe-inspiring sexton made his 
next tour up the mid-aisle; and when he came 
again, and eyed her sharply, he made no dem- 
onstration, probably thinking that Mrs. Clyde, 
whom every body knew was an invalid and rare- 
ly came to church in cold weather, had sent her 
companion, or her child’s governess, to church in 
her place, so composed was Clem’s aspect, so se- 
rene her demeanor. Presently service began ; 
the organ, touched with skillful hands, sent up 
its august chords heavenward, and took the souls 
below on that majestic flight, except such as were 
studying the spring fashions, which Clem had all 
forgotten, though Miss Cortlandt stood in full 
view, clothed upon with purple and amber, and 
crested, like Henry of Navarre, with a big white 
plume, that illustrated her fiery curls as the 
smoke of a locomotive does its head-light. 

But this spectacle was lost on Clem and on 
John Wild, the artist, who sat across the church 
from our little girl, and studied her with the 
manner of his tribe, saying inwardly to himself 
not ‘* what a pretty girl!” but “ what a charming 
picture!” for from where he sat the font, heaped 
with snowy roses and garlands of clinging smilax, 
made a sort of pedestal for Clementine’s bust, 
that seemed to rise ont of it like Clytie’s, all but 
the blue serge garment, which, after all, added 
the grace of rich color; for on her lifted eyes, 
fall of awe and light and joy, on her crimson 
lips just parted, on the bronze and shining hair, 
poured the deep red ray of a stained window, il- 
luminating her pale face with glowing bloom, 
deepening the lights and darks of her hair, flush- 
ing her rapt face and delicate erect throat with a 
glory that looked unearthly and wonderful, if it 
was only the effect of a bit of red glass. John 
Wild wished in his heart for canvas and paints, 
Sunday though it was ; and all through that long 
morning, through the psalms and prayers, through 
the splendors of the anthem, and the floriated 
honey of Mr. Mellidew’s brief sermon, which 
was all about angels, flowers, song, love, harps, 
and heaven, and gushing with sentiment, that 
ill-conditioned young man studied unconscious 
Clem as faithfully as if she had been a hired 
model, and all the time felt in his heart sure that 
he had seen the face before, only in some other 
dress or place. As for her, she drank in the 
voluntary on the organ like a thirsty creature ; 
she reveled in the superb flowers that decked al- 
tar, font, and even the chancel rails: the great 
cool callas set in their languid heavy leaves; the 
delicate crisp roses heaped together; the gar- 
lands of smilax knotted with clusters of white 
French violets that filled the church with earth’s 
own incense; the Orient spice breath of ivory 
white carnations ; the wreaths of valley lilies, 
hiding in their long green cloaks, like country 
maids at court, sweet as the breath of woods and 
fields—all these filled the girl’s soul with pure 
rapture, and lit her face with sweeter tints than 
the rose-window poured upon it. 

Then the anthem began. A low creeping 
note, wavering and lonely, stole from the organ 
like the dismayed cry of one seeking her dead ; 
and then a soft voice sustained itself on that 
note, changing and intertwining with it in sweet- 
est sadness, as if they plained and sought to- 
gether, till a clear pure tenor answered, as if 
above them, like the utterance of the sepulchre 
angel, ‘‘ He is not here, He is not here;” and 
again the seekers mourned, and softly sobbed, 
‘*We know not where they have laid Him ;” 
and in pity and triumph then the angelic voice 
burst out, ‘* He is risen, He is risen!” and all 
the mingled splendors of the golden contralto, 
the clear warbling soprano, the rich tenor, and 
the mellow thunder of the bass voices rose in ex- 
ultant clamor with the sustaining and overflow- 
ing organ, till she thought to see the heavens 
opened and angels in their joy coming earthward 
to sing their rapturous songs with men. Clem- 
entine shut her eyes when it was‘over. Such 
music she had never heard before ; it made her 
weak and weary; but music and flowers and 
all the tricks of fashionable churches were an 
old story to John Wild; he only looked at Clem, 
and when the long dark lashes lay on her white 
cheek, it suddenly dawned on him at last where 
he had seen her. Six years ago, being in Rye- 
field a week or two through his mother’s last ill- 
ness, he had one day gone out for a walk, and 
come upon a child of twelve sitting by a great 
tree in the meadow, fast asleep, with her head 
leaned on the rough oak bark, and her lap full of 
wild flowers. She was so pretty in her uncon- 
scious grace that he sketched her before she 
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woke; and then, finding she was the minister’s 
daughter, made friends with the little maid, and 
saw her often for the few days of his stay. He 
had almost forgotten her; the sketch had never 
been elaborated into a picture; other subjects had 
pressed it aside; but to-day both sketch and 
subject returned vividly to his mind, and he re- 
solved to wait for the young lady after church 
and re-introduce himself, for she was sitting in 
Mrs. Clyde’s pew, and Mrs. Clyde was an old 
friend of Mr. Wild’s, and had bought many a 
picture of him too—the old mill at Ryefield, 
with dripping wheel and mossy posts, pictur- 
esque and useless, hung in her library, and Salt- 
ash Mountain from across Gem Lake rose be- 
hind her piano as it did behind the house where 
Clem was born. Of course she had seen them, 
and perhaps remembered him. So he lingered 
at the door until she glided past him into the 
sunshine and gay crowd, and coming up beside 
her, introduced himself. Clem remembered him 
at once, and it was pretty to see the flush of 
pleasure rise in her cheek, and her eyes soften 
with memory and regret. 

‘* Are you staying at Mrs. Cly de’s ?” was Mr. 
Wild’s first question, at which she stared, and 
promptly answered, 

‘* No, Sir. What made you think so?” Where- 
upon followed an explanation ; and the girl’s gay 
little story of her storming St. Simon’s all alone, 
and getting into that great lady's pew unawares— 
a story told with such piquant frankness and fun, 
illustrated by quick bright looks, and smiles that 
betrayed little even teeth between the fresh red 
lips, that John Wild enjoyed the long walk 
mightily, and contrived to draw from Miss Clem 
all her history, even to how her eyes did some- 
times ache, and how she herself had sewed all 
those amber borders and linings on Miss Cort- 
landt’s dress, and didn’t he think it was ugly? 
which of course he did. 

Clem knew better than to ask Mr. Wild up 
stairs to see her, but she did promise to go to 
charch with him next Sunday—not at St. Si- 
mon’s, however; and if the little girl's week of 
hard work was brightened by the prospect, nei- 
ther did John Wild forget her. He told her 
story to Mrs, Clyde: not that it was a new or 
very pitiful one. There were twenty haggard 
women in Madame Ledoux’s work-room who 
had far sadder histories; women tied to drunk- 
en and cruel husbands, who could scarcely keep 
alive out of their scant earnings, so constantly 
wrested from them to poison their own lives; 
widows who left at home, locked into squalid 
tenements, little sickly children whose life was 
dragged on at the expense of all the mother-love 
and mother-care that makes child life worth hav- 
ing. But they were not pretty or young; there 
was no artistic attraction in their forlorn faces : 
who gathers a faded weed when there are wild 
roses blushing and blowing beside it? You see 
this is not a story with a moral, only a little tale 
of sudden sunshine, of a dew-dropping summer 
day coming into the region of premature frost. 
It is so sweet sometimes even to the unhappy to 
hear that happiness exists still, that her gay flight 
is stayed over some blooms, though their own 
fade in the shadow; it restores faith and regilds 
hope. ‘That is what happiness is good for. 

So it came about that Mrs. Clyde listened to 
John Wild’s story, and gazed with tender inter- 
est at the sketch of little Clem he had looked up 
in an old portfolio and retouched to exhibit; 
and it came into the languid, kindly lady’s head 
that her spoiled child needed a governess, just 
some bright pretty creature to amuse Miss Laura 
into her A, B, C, and to illuminate the great si- 
lent house a little, for Mrs. Clyde was a widow, 
and just now crape forbade society ; she was per- 
forming suttee after the manner of civilization, 
and it was, to sa “ay the least, dull. 

So John Wild’s church. -going that next Sun- 
day with Clementine wound up with a call at 
Mrs. Clyde’s, and some weeks after, having giv- 
en Madame Ledoux proper warning, said good- 
by to Carry and her cousins, and half smothered 
the baby with kisses, our little girl and her mod- 
est possessions were transferred to that lofty man- 
sion on the Avenue, where a fine lady and a will- 
ful child should hereafter exercise her quick wit 
and nimble fingers. Clem enjoyed the new life 
thoroughly; pleasure blossomed all about her; 
she grew to the luxuries and elegancies of wealth 
like one to the manner born; dainty food, eas 
exercise, sleep enough, and no care brought bac 
bloom, dimples, and roundness. Many a curi- 
ous eye followed Mrs. Clyde’s carriage and cu- 
riously inquired who its new and lovely occupant 
might be, but a convent could not have been 
much more secluded than the girl’s new home. 
John Wild came now and then; and when sum- 
mer drove the family to Clydesdale—a preten- 
tious but lovely place on the sea-shore—it was 
natural that Mr. Wild should follow them, for 
on the other point of Starke Harbor stood the 
Wetucket House, his resort for many years. 
Who does not already see the pleasing climax ? 
Is it not certain as algebraic results that the 
hard-headed and hard-hearted old bachelor art- 
ist, to his own utter astonishment, should, under 
all the sweet influences of summer and the sea, 
lose all his flint and become the lover? Of all 
the arrows wherewith Master Cupid fills his bow 
for slaughter, the sharpest and surest is called 
propinquity, and with full twang it flew against 
John Wild's bosom, and buried itself deep there- 
in. Mrs. Clyde was amazed, and perhaps a lit- 
tle indignant, for her governess had become al- 
most a necessity to her, and nobody else could 
mollify or restrain that terrible infant, Laura ; 
but since there was really no reasonable objec- 
tion to the match, and, moreover, as she could 
not help herself in this matter, she made a virtue 
of necessity, and not only gave her consent, but 
fitted out Clem for her wedding, and had the 

quiet ceremony performed at her own house. 
So it happened that the next Easter-Sunday 
Mrs, John Wild appeared again in Mrs. Clyde's 





pew, arrayed in the delicate dress she had imag- 
ined for herself a year ago, looking so a. 
ly lovely and dainty that her husband almost 

wished himself where he sat before, across the 


chancel, that he might study at his leisure the 
pretty creature now beside Clem smiled 


to see Miss Cortlandt appear in a dress of two 
vivid blues illuminated with pink flowers, her ar- 
dent hair burning more fiercely than ever in rolls 
and ringlets below her towering hat. 

**Oh, John!” she whispered behind her prayer- 
= “Pm so glad I did not have to e that 


a that wicked man replied, with the gravest 
face, ‘‘ But aren’t you very glad, too, that you 
came to church last Easter-Sunday ?” 

While poor Carry Brooks, unconscious chorus, 
gnawing the tips of her old kid gloves i in the gal- 
lery, stared down upon the happy pair, and mur- 
mured to herself, half sadly, half with a pleasant 
amazement, ‘* It’s just exactly like a story in the 
magazines!” 

I think she was right. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorresPponDeEnT. } 


The American Preachers in England.—An interrupted 
Inquest.—Cheap Intercession.—Statistics of Twin 
Births.—Unlawyerlike Lawyers. 

{ pe is not good taste to remind a friend of an 

obligation, but I have told you a thing or 
two in my time, and have a claim upon you for 

a little information. Pray tell me who are 

Messrs. Moody and Sankey? In London we at 

present know nothing of them except that they 

are fellow-countrymen of yours, and have in our 

‘* provinces” taken the whole ‘‘ religious public,” 

as it is called, by storm, and also, not by storm, 

the Italian Opera-house for next month. Wher- 
ever they go they win over thousands upon thou- 
sands to at least listen to them with rapt atten- 
tion. They go about with a Bible and a book of 
hymns. Moody preaches and Sankey sings, and 

Dublin and Liverpool have gone wild about them. 

Their success in ‘‘ moving” large audiences is 

incontestable, They advertise themselves on the 

walls, ‘‘Moody and Sankey are coming,” and 
then take the largest hall that the.town they are 
visiting has to offer. In Ireland, notwithstand- 
ing their opposition to Roman Catholicism, they 
have gained the populace over to their side. At 
the Dublin circus the other day, when me clown 
said, ‘‘ I feel Moody,” and another, “ And I feel 
very Sankey-monious,” they were hissed out of 
the ring for making fun of these two missionaries, 

Moody calls upon those of his audience who wish 

to ‘‘come to salvation” to stand up; and begin- 

ning usually with one hesitating disciple, he rare- 
ly fails to get hundreds upon their legs before 
the evening is finished. To see them at the 

Opera-house in London will be certainly a cu- 

rious spectacle. 

I am reminded by the mention of that build- 
ing of the Earl of Dudley, who is its proprietor. 
It is publicly stated that he has recovered his 

jewels by paying the enormous sum of £7000 

own, and “no questions asked”—a vi an 

ferent example from that set by that un 
pair in Philadelphia, who would not even ~~ 4 
sue a bona fide reward for their lost child lest 
they should encourage the kidnaping of chil- 
dren. Every thief in London will now devote 
himself exclusively to jewel robberies, and I sin- 
cerely hope (if this tale be true) that they will 
make a successful coup upon their patron at Dud- 
ley House. If Messrs. Moody and Sankey con- 
vert their noble landlord of the Opera-house, 
they will find comparatively little difficulty with 
the rest of the world. 

A better ‘‘ find” even than the Dudley jewels 
has taken place in the palace of the Guicwar of 
Baroda (now being tried for the attempted mur- 
der of the British Resident), in the shape of four 
guns, two made of solid gold and two of silver. 
‘The two former cost £30,000 apiece. They were 
covered with red silk cloth, and under the charge 
of a special native corps. 

A curious example of the relative value of a 
white man and a black—a man and ‘‘a man and 
a brother”—has been recently brought out in 
the seizure of the Virginius by the Spaniards. 
The English government has, it seems, consent- 
ed on behalf of the relatives of those members 
of the crew butchered at Santiago to accept as 
compensation £500 for every white man and 
£300 for every negro. The Spaniards got off 
much cheaper than our own railway companies, 
who seldom have to pay less than £1000 for a 
fatal accident, even if the sufferer is in a very 
humble condition of life. 

I think I once told you that it has been stated 
(perhaps with some cynicism) that more murders 
take place in Belgravia (the fashionable quarter 
of London) than in all the other districts put to- 
gether, because the rank of the inhabitants for- 
bids a coroner’s inquest to beheld. The medical 
attendant wishes to save the family from all pub- 
lic annoyance, and writes ‘‘ natural causes” in his 
certificate even when he has doubts. Some sus- 
picion of this kind seems to have entered into 
the minds of the jury who “‘ sat upon” the re- 
mains of poor Sir Charles Lyell last week. He 
had long suffered from cerebral disturbance, 
and falling down a flight of steps at eighty years 
of age was likely enough to aggravate it. The 
body, however, was in its coffin, and could not 
be ‘‘viewed.” The jurors insisted upon see- 
ing it, and since it was to be buried within a few 
hours in Westminster Abbey, not only had the 
case to be unscrewed, but the lead had to be 
broken open with the kitchen chopper—a vulgar 
interlude, indeed, between the demise of a great 
man and his burial in the national Walhalla. 

Alarmed by the success of its rivals, or reso- 
lutely bent on setting all rivalship at defiance, 
the Times proprietors have now established a 
special morning train of their own to Liverpool, 





solely for the purpose of supplying copies of their 
paper to towns along the line of route two hours 
earlier than other London papers can reach them. 
Thus to-day’s Times reached Birmingham, 112 
miles away, this morning at 7.30. May I ven- 
ture to say that this beats any thing in the way 
of newspaper enterprise, so far as ‘‘ supply” is 
concerned, even in the United States ? 

Though all other things are rising in price in 
Paris even more rapidly than with us and you, 
so that the wonder is how can the poor live, re- 
ligion, it seems, is becoming cheaper there, thanks 
to the co-operative system. Masses have long 
been “‘ falling,” and an association has now been 
started for bringing them within the reach of the 
poorest. Nobody’s soul need henceforth remain 
in purgatory who can command every year the 
sum of one penny, and who pays it to the Cleres 
de Saint Joseph—a brotherhood which for this 
moderate charge per annum undertakes this spir- 
itual office. 

‘There is one advantage which ladies of our 
country enjoy under a monarchical government 
which is denied to yours, but is of such an ex- 
ceptional character that it will hardly excite 
general envy. When a happy mother is thrice 
blessed, when she has ‘‘ triplets,” she receives the 
Queen’s bounty of three sovereigns. This is 
only, of course, if she is in a position to need pe- 
cuniary assistance ; and it has just been refused 
to a claimant, in Warwickshire, upon the ground 
of her belonging to the upper ten. It is neces- 
sary that the three ‘‘little strangers” should be 
all alive in order to receive this donation, but 
there is no restriction as to sex. So rare, how- 
ever, is a phenomenon of this kind that even the 
chance of doublets has been ascertained to be 
less than one per cent. I know an eminent 
physician of this city who, having satisfied him- 
self of this fact, has received for many years 
a peund from each of his married friends when- 
ever there was an increase to their families, upon 
the understanding that he was to pay a hundred 
if the increase was in duplicate, and he has made 
quite a little fortune out of this compact, and 
never had to pay a penny. 

A late Lord Chancellor of England excited 
not a little mirth among the unlearned by leav- 
ing a will the terms of which were so doubtful 
that they had to be settled by a suit in Chancery; 
so that it seems a lawyer should no more devise 
his property himself than a physician should pre- 
scribe for his own ailments. Lord St. Leonards, 
who also once filled the post of Lord Chancellor, 
and whose specialty was the subject of wills—he 
even wrote a cheap hand-book of how to write 
them—died last week intestate, at least no- will 
has been found, though £500 have been offered 
for the discovery ; and he must have had some- 
thing to leave, considering that he received £5000 
a year for twenty-two years—i, e., £110,000— 
for having sat on the woolsack (in 1852) for ten 
months, R. Kemsuz, of London. 





DIABOLICAL ANIMALS. 


TABOLICAL dogs are always of ebon hue, 
and no witch was ever yet known to har- 
bor a gray, sandy, or tabby cat, the feline fa- 
mniliars of the broomstick riders being ever black 
as Erebus, and big enough to put the prize-win- 
ner at a cat show out of conceit with himself. 
But when witches or wizards avail themselves of 
their power of self-transformation—and accord- 
ing to popular notions they are compelled to do 
so four times a year—they don a bestial guise of 
innocent white. A lane in Bridgewater, En- 
gland, obtained an unpleasant notoriety, by rea- 
son of a strange white rabbit taking a constitu- 
tional therein every evening, vanishing beyond 
human ken whenever dogs or men interfered 
with its even-tide run. One evening the myste- 
rious creature was detected taking a siesta in a 
cabbage garden having only one way of exit—a 
narrow between two cottages. A guard 
was placed in the entry, while a party of would- 
be witch-catchers ventured among the cabbages. 
A bold fellow seized the rabbit, and bore it in 
triumph toward his waiting friends. He, or 
rather a favorite pig of his, had suffered from the 
machinations of a white witch, and thinking of 
this, he gave the struggling captive a kick, and, 
hey presto! it slipped through his hands and nev- 
er was seen again by mortal eyes; but the white 
witch kept her bed for three days afterward— 
disabled, of course, by the pig-owner’s kick. 
Bolingbroke Castle was in olden time the abid- 
ing-place of a witch-hare. In one of the Har- 
leian manuscripts we read: ‘‘ One thing is not 
to be passed by, affirmed as a certain truth by 
many of the inhabitants of the town upon their 
own knowledge, which is, that the castle is haunt- 
ed by a certain spirit, in the likeness of a hare, 
which at the meeting of the auditors doth usual- 
ly run between their legs, and sometimes over- 
throws them, and so passes away. ‘They have 
pursued it down into the castle-yard, and seen it 
look in at a grate into a low cellar, and have fol- 
lowed it thither with a light, when, notwithstand- 
ing that they did most narrowly observe it, and 
that there was no other passage out but by the 
door or window, the room being all above framed 
of stones within, not having the least chink or 
crevice, yet they could never find it. And at 
other times it hath been seen to run in at the 
iron grates below, unto other of the grottoes, as 
there be many of them, and they have watched 
the place, and sent for hounds, and put in after 
it, but after a while they have come crying out.” 
The Bolingbroke hare was more fortunate or 
more cunning than a large one that, not many 
years ago, much exercised the dwellers in a cer- 
tain Cornish village, by outrunning the swiftest 
dogs, and receiving many a bit of cold lead with 
sublime indifference. Puss, however, was one 
unlucky day discovered by a party of sportsmen 
determined to bring her down if there was any 
virtue in powder, shot, and perseverance. She 





led them a pretty dance for some miles, although 
apparently hit again and again, keeping on her 
way untired. At last some one suggested the 
trial of a silver charge. A few coins were con- 
verted into slugs and sent after the game. She 
faltered, then suddenly disappeared round the 
brow of a hill. After a long search her pursuers 
came to a shelving rock, under which, panting 
and exhausted, lay—not the hare—but one old 
Molly, long suspected of unrighteous doings; and 
from that hour the dame walked with a limp. 
Some five miles from Burnley, in Lancashire, 
may be seen a few stones marking the site of 
Bernshaw Tower, once upon a time the home of 
a fair dame, the Lady Sybil, who, not content 
with being young, beautiful, and rich, bartered 
her soul to become a veritable Lancashire witch. 
Among the many lovers who sighed and sued in 
vain for the willful beauty was Lord William, of 
Hopton Tower. In his desperation he sought 
the aid of Mother Helston, a renowned dealer in 
the black-art. She directed him to hunt near 
Eagle’s Crag on the coming eve of All-hallows. 
He did so, and started a milk-white doe, which 
led him and his hounds for hours, until coming 


round again to the crag, a strange hound, which 
Lord William recognized as the witch's familiar, 
joined in the chase, and quickly gaining on the 


doe, caught her by the throat and held her till 
Lord William rode up to throw an enchanted 
silken leash around the captive’s neck, and take 
her in triumph to his tower. In the dead of 
night an earthquake shook that stronghold to its 
foundations, at the same time shaking the Lady 
Sybil out of her doeship into her own proper 
shape; and, a few days after the transformation, 
she became the wife of the man who had hunted 
her down. For a while all went well with the 
newly wedded pair, but the lady was destined to 
justify the poet’s writing: 
“The wife that was a cat may keep the house ; 
But, faith, 1 would not trust her with a mouse !” 


_ Before she had been a wife a twelvemonth 
Lady Sybil longed to return to the nocturnal di- 
versions of her maidenhood, and soon gratified 
the longing. One morning the frisky matron 
was found half dead in her bed. Her anxious 
Jord had not to wait long for an explanation of 
the mysterious attack, for his serving-man, Rob- 
in, walked in with a lady’s hand, bearing on one 
of the fingers his mistress’s signet-ring. Watch- 
ing in the open the previous night, the too offi- 
cious Robin had caught sight of*a beautiful white 
cat frolicking about in a manner unbecoming a 
mouser of decent habits, and, trying to capture 
her, only succeeded in cutting off a paw with his 
whittle, the said paw changing at cock-crow into 
the hand he presented to his master. By some 
magical surgery the severed member was reunited 
to the lady’s wrist, but she died soon afterward 
of the misadventure or of mortification, and was 
buried near the Eagle’s Crag. The priests call- 
ed in to insure Lady Sybil making a happy end 
assured her husband they had canceled her bond 
with the Evil One; but, for all that, any one 
having eyes to see has only to take a midnight 
walk by the crag upon All-hallow Eve to behold 
a ghostly hunter and a ghostly hound treading 
hard upon the heels of a shadowy milk-white doe. 

Fuen-Via-Coeil, commonly called Fingall, had 
good reason to be shy of white harts, and small 
blame to him if he let such kittle cattle run free 
when dear-bought experience had made him wise. 
Hunting one day upon Mount Callow, Fingall 
and a large field went in hot pursuit of a snow- 
white hart with horns and hoofs shining like gold. 
Horse after horse, hound after hound, gave in, 
until Fingall and his peerless Bran were alone 
in the hunt. Just as the sun was going down 
the hart reached the top of a tall cliff, and dash- 
ed over it into the lake beneath, followed by the 
brave Bran. Upon touching the water the hart 
changed into a lovely lady, who, riding the waves, 
waited for the poor hound to rise, when she push- 
ed his head under again; then, having done the 
dog to death, she balked his horrified master 
of vengeance by disappearing beneath the waters, 
and leaving him lamenting. 

The famous Scottish wizard, Michael Scott, 
was particularly proficient in the art of managing 
demon horses. That wise gentleman's coun- 
trymen showed their proverbial shrewdness in 
electing to send him to France to obtain satis- 
faction for sundry piratical acts committed by 
French subjects. No one else could have done 
their business so thoroughly, so quickly, and so 
cheaply ; for Michael’s methods of traveling and 
of negotiating were equally inimitable. Imme- 
diately upon receiving his instructions, the wiz- 
ard-knight withdrew to his study, and summoned 
a fiend, in the shape of a gigantic black horse; 
then mounting him instanter, took his way to 
France through the air. While they were cross- 
ing the sea the horse suddenly spoke, inquiring 
what it was that old women muttered at bed- 
time. Instead of replying, ‘‘the Paternoster,” 
and thereby giving his inquisitive steed power to 
throw him over, Scott sternly cried, ‘‘ What is 
that tc thee, Diabolus? Mount and fly!” and so, 
without further parley, Diabolus carried him to 
Paris in no time. Never having known a re- 


spectable embassador to come in such a ques- 
tionable shape, without a single servant, the 
French king received the Scottish envoy with lit- 


tle courtesy, and would have sent him about his 
business at once if Sir Michael had not asked 
him not to speak before he had seen his horse, 
then standing outside the palace gates, stamp 
thrice. The wondering monarch acquiesced. 
The sable beast stamped once, and every bell in 
Paris rang, and every steeple shook. At the sec- 
ond stamp three of the palace towers fell crash- 
ing to the ground, Not caring to have his cap- 


ital come tumbling about his ears, before Dia- 
bolus put his foot down for the third time the 
terrified and astonished king proclaimed his 
willingness to grant whatever the Scotchman had 





come to ask, 

















“THE RAISING OF LAZARUS.” | part of his career as a painter in water-colors, 

: during the later years of his life he produced 

EORGE CATTERMOLE, of whose picture, | 

**'The Raising of Lazarus,” we give an en- | 
graving on this page, was an English artist of 

considerable note. He was born in 1800, and | 
died in 1868. Chiefly known during the greater 


feudal ages and the times of the English civil 
wars, which permitted brilliant coloring and va- 
riety of costume. His most celebrated pictures 
are, “*The Raising of Lazarus,” in the South 


Kensington Museum, ‘‘ Luther before the Diet 


| of Spire,” ‘* Raleigh witnessing the Death of 
many works in oil, selecting his themes from the | 


Essex,” and ‘*The Skirmish on the Bridge.” 
Cattermole was also very fond of painting the 
interiors of old castles and churches, and ‘pro- 


| duced many drawings for the illustration of 


Scott’s novels, Shakspeare’s plays, and romantic 
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“THE RAISING OF LAZARUS.”—[From tue Picrore sy G. CaTrermMoe. } 





passages of old English history. In the treat- 
ment of such subjects he was in general far 
more successful than when he attempted the 
grave historical style, to which his genius was 
not peculiarly adapted. The sacred picture from 
which our engraving is made has, however, many 
admirers, 
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AT THE OPERA. 


Musto is filling the opera hall 
With melody sweet and loud, 

But she who listens within her stall 
Is lonely amid the crowd. 


Over her shoulder bare and white 
She looks with a watchful air. 

The bright hair gleams with a golden light, 
And the face is sweet and fair. 


Weary to her are the silvery notes, 
And she does not see the play, 
And all unheeded the music floats 

And dies on the air away. 


She waits for some one, who does not come, 
With such an expectant air: 

The hall is empty from floor to dome 
Unless her love is there. 





Acheta campestris, songs of responsive cheer. 
This rural cousin, stouter and more heavily built, 
possesses far greater depth of tone, and joining 
with our domestic amateur, they trill in pleasant 
accord the most marvelous duets. ‘* Campes- 
tris” loves best ‘‘ the free life of the woods,” so, 
in virtue of near relationship, the brave little 
twitterer of our hearth and home goes forth in 
early summer-time to seek among the hiding- 
places of the fields this sylvan kinsman. 

These neighborhood greetings and courtesies 
over, “‘ Domestica” returns to hearth-stone priv- 
ileges, a place of ample cracks and continuous 
warmth, and here, until the breath of summer 
again floats over the hills, will Pan with cheer- 
ful zeal nightly rehearse upon his reed-like pipes 
soft chants and cadences of plaintive mirth, con- 
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ment, then know we for a certainty that other 
leaders have been born, and the mother may at 
least ‘‘ speak through ber sons.” 

An Italian naturalist, in the enthusiasm of his 
researches, once placed several field-crickets in 
a room by themselves. All day their crinking 
songs, deep and monotonous, attested their com- 
fort—perhaps pleasure ; but when their student- 
keeper knocked gently at the door, every sound 
was still. He then invented a method of im- 
itating their peculiar trills; this he tried out- 
side the door, when, lo! a few soft whispering 
tones were heard, and presently the entire crick- 
et company burst into rapturous chorus. Evi- 
dently they thought themselves surrounded by 
friends, and, anticipating immediate release, fell 
into gleeful harmonies. Poor little gauze-winged 


pelled from the mouth ; the chirp of the cricket, 
the hum of the bee, the buzzing of the fly, are all 
sounds produced without what may be properly 
termed ‘‘ voice.” 

In our brisk little musician the apparatus con- 
sists of strong nervures or rough strings in the 
wing-cases, by the friction of which against each 
other a sound is produced and communicated to 
the membranes stretched between them. 

Very helpful have been these ‘‘ voiceless tones” 
in times of direst need, and marvelous in pro- 
phetic instincts their power of warning in sea- 
sons of unusual peril. Many years ago a ship 
heavily freighted with human life was tossing 
over the waters, bound for a far-off Southern 
port. Among the passengers was one in search 
of health. Lonely and sad, he sought to lessen 
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PAN, OUR HEARTH-STONE 
HARPIST. 


T is now some months since our minstrel 
lodger returned from summer saunterings. 
For years these tender pipings have fallen upon 
our twilight household group. In warm weather 
we miss for a brief period our trim little band- 
master, since, like human folk, our gauze-winged 
trumpeters must seek rest and refreshment from 
without. In search of change, Acheta domestica 
moves onward first toward the kitchen-garden, 
hopping with vigorous leaps, until the protecting 
shade of moss-covered crevice or crack offers 
safe retreat ; there for a while he pipes out his 
cheerful lay to awaken in his nearest of kin, 


AT THE 


tent with simple comfort and the never-failing 


banquet of crumbs, 
In course of ti 


ing in unconscious merriment. 


ence and practice of music. 


views.” 


entered on the programme of evening entertain- 


.e there comes a swarm of less- 
er ones, little ‘‘cricklets” a line in length, squirm- 
These, we doubt 
not, materfamilias watches: over with untiring 
care, for be it known that ‘‘ Father Cricket,” 
regarding himself more as an ornament of so- 
| ciety than a busy working member, ignores all 
family cares, giving himself wholly to the sci- 
No effective trills 
from feminine throats, so to speak, are allowed. 
The ladies of this ‘‘ well-regulated family” have 
literally ‘‘ no organ for the expression of personal 
If perchance choruses are after a time 


OPERA. 


fiddlers!’ The inquirer after truth once again 
knocked at their prison_gate, and, alarmed be- 
yond expression, their household tomb became 
as silent as the grave. 

But in one direction of investigation Brunelli 
gained his point: it was evident, beyond doubt, 
that the creatures heard him, responding as they 
did at once to outside demonstrations, though 
Linnzeus, Bonnet, and others deny it. Shaks- 
peare understood the matter, for does he not say 
in Winter's Tale, 

I will tell it softly; 
Yon crickets shall not hear it !” 

In truth, the cricket has no song, no peculiar 
note, like the human voice or song of birds, by 
the modulation of vocal organs, or by air im- 








the monotony of the voyage by taking for com- 
panion a singing cri alas! the wan- 
dering minstrel had neith eart nor voice for 
mirth. After a time it became necessary to in 
quire how grea y of water, and it 
ascertained that of a hundred 








was t casks but 
three remained for four hundred men and thirty 
horses! It became imperative to make for the 
nearest land, and for three days they stood to- 
ward.it. Still the cricket remained mute; but on 
the fourth day the shrill rattle of the cricket's 


notes was heard, scenting, as was supposed, the 
wished - for harbor, directly the watch de- 

d high rocks with . Oh, how all 
hearts on shipboard thanked this tiny musician! 
But for his notes of warning all would inevitably 


and 






hin bow 
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have perished. They hastened to drop anchor, 
and were saved! And now the warder-minstrel 
every night tuned his reed-like pipes as if on shore. 

To many poets are we indebted for cheerful 
cognizance of this merry domestic musician. ‘To 
no writer can we render greater thanks in behalf 
of Acheta domestica than to him who has given 
us that inimitable story, The Cricket on the 
Hearth. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ovr or Fasnton.—A seal set is probably what you 
want, though many complaints are made about rain 
and snow destroying the beanty of seal-skin. A mink 
sacque is not at all desirable, and no imitation furs 
are to be commended. This is the best time of year 
for getting bargains in furs. 

Bourrexriy.—Your blue is very light for a street 
suit, but will suit your climate better than this. Get 
one of the new checked grenadines or else the plaid 
basket-woven silks for a basque and over-skirt. Gray 
and blue plaid, blue and buff, blue and plum, or else 
blue upon blue, will all be worn in the summer. Your 
sample is rather light for combining with cashmere. 

Mrs. M. A. P,—You can gather or box-pleat skirts 
of plain dresses, and make a loose sailor blouse-waist 
with such skirts. 

Mrs. B, D. N.—Your sample is empress cloth. Make 
with a basque, long apron over-skirt, and put side 
pleatings on the lower skirt. 

Sonoot-arrt.—Loop your plaited hair in a Catogan 
braid. White kalsomined walls, or else delicately 
tinted with pearl-color, will be best for your parlors. 

J. M.—Make your black mohair with a basque, a 
deep round apron, and walking skirt. Trim with 
folds and pipings, as you have not enough for pleat- 
ings. Your boy of three and a half years should wear 
sailor blouses of striped percale or linen with box- 
pleated or else kilt skirts buttoned on. His drawers 
should be white, of course. 

Mrs. M. T. M.—The patterns of Girl's Wardrobe 
will answer for summer dresses. Have white muslin 
dresses made with pleated waists like the cut paper 
pattern given, and for white piqués use the basque 
pattern. Trim with Hamburg embroidery in ruffies, 
edging, and insertion. The pink silk is rather gay for 
the sireet, even fora child. Have pinked flounces on 
the skirt, and wear a Swiss muslin over dress, Skirts 
of summer silks are lined usually. 

L. A. T.—Put a shirred square of black silk on the 
front and back of the neck of your striped silk, also a 
shirred ruffle on sleeves and over-skirt. For the lower 
skirt have alternate shirred flounces and pleated ones, 

J. M. H.—Read reply to“ L. A. T.” A striped basque 
and over-skirt, with black silk sleeves and a good deal 
of black on the lower skirt, would be stylish. It is an 
easy matter to take in the patterns under the arms to 
fit a tapering waist. 

Cuttpren's Fasntons,—Yes, those blue and brown 
cashmere sailor waists will be worn again. Children’s 
pereales will have pleated waists and sailor blouses. 
Plaid cloths of light quality will be used for sacques 
for girls this spring, also striped cloths. 

PuttapeLrnta.—French gray silk or sky bine silk 
will look well with your salmon pink. Use shirred 
ruffies for a tablier and for sleeves of the new silk. 

Mes. D. T.—Get a darker shade of gray silk, or else 
the new plaid twilled silk, for a basque and over-skirt. 
The pattern of a deep apron to be published with 
Bazar No. 17, Vol. VIIL, will suit you. Use any of 
the basque patterns on the Bazar list. 

Lorriz.—It is allowable, though not customary, for 
brother and sister to stand together as attendants at a 
wedding. 

Burrerr.y.—Get striped or plaid biae and white 
Chambéry gauze for basque, over-skirt, and flounces 
on your blue silk. The sleeves and trained skirt should 
be of the silk, also the sash, and perhaps some knife 
pleating between the gauze flounces. Make your 
black grenadine over-skirt by the pattern to be pub- 
lished with Bazar No, 17, Vol. VIII. Any basque will 
go with it. Trim with shirred soft puffs and knife 
pleatings. 





BRONZES. 

Wuewn we reflect that a hundred years have not yet 
elapsed since Northern and Western Europe began to 
know the true value of medieval art, and of the mar- 
velous remains of antique sculpture, we do not know 
that we have any particular reason to wonder at the 
comparatively recent growth on this side of the At- 
lantic of tastes which even now are substantially con- 
fined to the very highest order of the people in ail 
the countries of Europe except Germany, France, and 
England. We are not quite sure, indeed, that we ought 
to except England. For although there ie a much 
larger middie class of educated, refined, and well-to-do 
people in England than in any other country, and per- 
haps even than in any other country of the world, the 
lower orders of English society are as profoundly in- 


A WALKING ADVERTISEMENT. 
Lrvgstoxe Sprines, S. C. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Dear Sir—I am a walking advertisement for 
your Golden Medical Discovery, Purgative Pel- 
lets, and Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, they hav- 
ing cured me of Catarrh of nine years’ standing, 
which was so bad that it disfigured my nose; 
and, while curing it, your medicines also cured 
me of Asthma in its worst and most aggravated 
form. Before using your medicines I had be- 
come reduced in flesh from one hundred and 
fifty-five to one hundred and fifteen pounds, and 
I now weigh one hundred and sixty-two pounds, 
and am in better health than I have enjoyed for 
twenty years. Yours truly, 

J. L. Lumspen. 

The above is but a fair sample of hundreds of 
letters which are received by Dr. Pierce, and in 
the face of such evidence, who can longer doubt 
that the Doctor’s medicines cure the worst cases 
of Chronic Catarrh ? 


THE GREAT FAVORITE WITH THE LADIES. 


William Forsyth Bynum & Son, druggists, of 
Live Oak, Fla., write, Sept. 16th, 1874, as fol- 
lows: Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N.Y.—Your 
Golden Medical Discovery and Purgative Pel- 
lets sell very largely and give complete satisfac- 
tion, as numbers of our customers and friends 
testify with pleasure. Your Favorite Prescrip- 
tion is indeed the great Favorite with the ladies, 
and numbers can say with joy that it has saved 
them from eking out a miserable life or meeting 
with premature death, and restored them to 
health and happiness. 

Thousands of women bless the day on which 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription was first made 
known to them. A single bottle often gives 
delicate and suffering women more relief than 
months of treatment from their family physician. 
In all those derangements causing back-ache, 
dragging down sensations, nervous and general 
debility, it is a sovereign remedy. Its soothing 
and healing properties render it of the utmost 
value to ladies suffering from internal fever, 
congestion, inflammation, or ulceration, and its 
strengthening effects tend to correct displace- 
ments of internal parts, the result of weakness 
of natural supports. It is sold by all druggists. 

Dr. Pierce’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Diseases Peculiar 
to Women” will be sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of two stamps. Address as above.—[Com. ] 








A Caro that baffles time. No woman ever looks 
old, or even elderly, while her face retains the fairness 
and freshness of her earlier years, and this is a charm 
which she can never lose while she relies upon Larmp’s 
Broom or Yours as a defence against the assaults of 
Time. Obtainable of all druggists.—(Com) 














Copytne hehe nake the menus of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the ane sere with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or fom the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A™ Recreations,—A Complete Guide to all 

kinds of Ornamental Work, including Wax Flow- 
era, Drawing, Oil and Water-color Painting, Flower 
Painting, Moss Work, Feather Flowers, Leather Work, 
Imitation of Pearl, leomanie, Grecian Painting, 
Oriental Painting, Antique Painting, &c. Splendidiy 
illustrated. This book can be mete a source of in- 
come as well as of amusement. Price $300. Sent 
mail, postpaid, to any address on receipt of price. 
W. Turton & Co., Publishers, Boston. Circulars free, 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 
axp TAN, ask your et 


for Perry's Moth and Freckle 
tion. It is reliable. 


For PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE, 
















Blackheads, or Fleshworms, 
Suse Perry's Improved Come- 
done and Pimple Remedy— 
the Great Skin Medicine, or 
consult Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 
Bond Street, New York. 





different to art in those manifestations of art to which 
we have alluded as the lower orders of Turkey or the 
negroes of the South. And it is notorious throughout 
the Continent of Europe that there are no such pros- 
perous “ Philistines” in the world as the prosperous 
Philistines who “ scatter their Hs on the floor.” 

During the last twenty years a greater improvement 
has taken place, it is true, in the monuments and in 
the public galleries of England than in those of the 
United States. But, unless we must except one or two 
very amazing specimens of the caster’s art which are 
to be seen in certain of our public grounds, New York 
has fewer positively bad statues set up to be worshiped 
of her citizens than London. Still it is of so much im- 
portance that the public taste should be educated up 
to the point of instinctively rejecting and suppressing 
whatever is absolutely bad and detestable in art, that 
the serious development which Mesers. Starr & Mar- 
evs, of John Street, are giving to the introduction here 
of really artistic bronzes is a matter of public interest 
and satisfaction. It is only by familiarity with fine 
works of sculpture that the mind can be bred into a 
genuine sympathy with and liking for that sublimest 
form of art; and it is the special merit of bronze that 
it preserves even on a reduced scale the individual 
quality and tone of fine works of sculpture better than 
any other material whatever.—{Com.) 





Dyrme anp Criranmne.—Take your dyeing and 
cleaning to the New York Dyeing and Printing Estab- 
lishmept, Staten Island. ffices: 98 Duane Street, 
752 Broadway, 610 Sixth Avenue, New York; 166 & 
168 Pie mt Street, Brooklyn; and 40 North Eighth 
Street, Philadelphia. Established 55 years.—[(Com. } 








PARIS NOVELTIES IN LACES, 


JUST RECEIVED: 
NEW DESIGNS IN NEW DESIGNS IN 


Fichus, es, 
Collarettes, Jabots, 
Rufflings, Handkerchiefs, 
Aprons, Linen Collars 
Scarfs, and Cuffs, &c. 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway, 3 doors above 5th Ave. Hotel. 





MAX WIENER, Manufacturer of 





trich Feat 


295 Gth Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N.Y. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
Enclose stamp for illustrated Reduced Price- 
List of reliable Hair Goods, real Jet and 
Mair Jewelry. CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Ti7 Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's, New York. 


TREES AND PLANTS. 

S. B. Parsons & Sons, near 
Kissena Station, Flushing, N. Y. 
[)UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 

The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New York. 
B . MINGTON NURSERY, Bloomington, I.— 


- K. Pucexrx. Spring lists free, or the set of 
four Catalogues post free for twenty cents, 

















WHEN A LADY HAS A.NEW DRESS 


to make or an old one 
to remake the Ladies’ 
Cos 
Sew 


on four feet; is just 
high enough to cut 
and work by while sit- 
ting in any easy chair; 
has a drawer, yard 
measure, and castors, 
so that it willrun away 


instant folded up like’ 
a pocket-knife, and by 
a child set away in 8 
closet or behind a sofa. 
It obviates all the in- 
conveniences of e 
common lapboard; is 
made in two styles— 
light-colored wood and 
solid black walnut. 
Everybody is delight- 
ed with it, and nearly 
every lady wants one, It igalso a capital 
ond Amusement Table, For sale 


Reading, Card, 
ture. 


























Pic-nic, and Children’s Study 
House Furnishing and Sewing 


os e, 
hine Dealers. If you do not ily find it with such dealers send for our d illus- 


trated circular, which contains full information and three 
datory testimonials, Address New York Folding Table 


Square, New York City. 
to ee HALLS CAL 


highly commen- 


of very 
»» Domestio Building, Union 
is a Perrect Machine 


ounces, LOF. fm ¢B Az by RKER and on the square. It 


is convenient, ae and perfect in its operation—is four times as rapid as any other method. 
Bias strips cut by this machine are PERFECTLY TRUE, hence there is no waste of On 


this account it will often save its cost in preparing the trimmings for a single y 


ent. 


It is indespensable not only to all dress-makers, but also to every family in which dress and 
cloak-making is done. Price $1.50. Forsale by Pattern Dealers everywhere. Also, sent 


free by express to all 


of the Union on receipt cf $1.75. 


Always warranted to give 


entire satisfaction. Address N. Y. Folding Table Co., as above. 





KNOX FRUIT FARM AND NURSERIES. 
GREAT OFFERS! 


MORE LIBERAL OFFERS WERE NEVER MADE than the following: [Gj We will send by mail, post- 
paid, safe carriage guaranteed, 


18 Flowering Plants 


8 Grape- Vines 


5 Varieties Strawberries 


FOR $1 10. FOR $1 10. FOR $1 10. 
25 Jucunda, “Our No. 700.” 
; ) he mr ; —— 7 eaten : 12 Burr's New Pine, 12 Wilson. 
1 Fuchsia, 1 Pink, 1 Hartford, 12 Chas. Downing, 12 Lennings White. 


1 Tuberose, 

1 Geranium, 1 Monthly Rose, 

1 Gladiolus, 1 Pelargonium, 

1 Salvia, - 2 Basket Plants, 

1 Feverfew, With directions for growing. 


1 Hehotrope, 





CUT OUT LISTS AND SEND WITH ORDER. 


@ Our handsome Catalogue of Fruits and Flowers, containing full 
to all who send ad 


GRIMES & MEYER, 


All one year old extra 
vines. 


BOX 115, 


4 Varieties Raspberries 


FOR $1 10. 
6 Naomi, 8 Clarke, 
6 Philadelphia, 8 Hornet. 





directions for cultivation, will be sent 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


dress, 
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GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


09,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
2” Send for Price-Lists, 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 





We announce that (until further notice) we will sell 
to applicants in any city or town where we have no 
agent on the same terms and at the same discounts as 
to large dealers who purchase from $30,000 to $50,000 
value annually. 

The fact of ours being the oldest and largest manu- 
factory in the United States, with 54,000 instruments 
now in use, is a sufficient guarantee of our responsi- 
bility and the merits of our instruments. 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 





Comfort, Elegance, Style. 
Ladies, 


ASK FOR 


Holbrook & Ludlow’s 


SUPERIOR GRADE OF 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES, 


The French Last and English Channel a 
Specialty, The most Perfect von and Ele- 
gant Goods made. UTICA, N. Y. 


THREE PAIR 


of Best 2-Button Kid Gloves for $2 75. Any 
color or size. Single pair sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
$1 00. A large stock of Millinery and Lace Goods. 
Samples sent free on Pye to 

J. TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 363 8th Ave., N.Y, 











HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER (4th ST. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY. 
Seo 


The only house in this city where all goods are 
positively retailed at wholesale prices. Satisfaction 
aranteed in every case or goods returnable. A‘) the 
atest styles of Coiffures on hand in large variety, in- 
cluding the Catogan. 


PRICE-LIST. 

Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed: 
18 fees long, 4 ounces weight...............++ 
22 inches long, 4 ounces weight. onba 
26 inches long, 4 ounces weight. . 
82 inches long, 4 ounces weight................+ 

SHAW’S PATENT HAIR SWITCHES, Svc. 
LONG SINGLE CURLS, naturally curly. 

18 in., $1 50; 22 in., $2 00; 24 in., $2 50; 26 in., $4 00. 
Frizettes, 25c., 50c., and $1 00 per yard. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
BRANCH STORE, No. 345 6th AVE., 

BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. W.5 

UP STAIRS. __ 








Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 


COM BINGS 


MADE UP, 2c. and 50c. per ounce. 
Goods sent to all the States, when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with pri 


SHOPPING 


vilege of examination. 











Of eve! on for Ladies yea executed by 
Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City. Send 
for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
is samples sent for 25 cents. 


“Mme, L. THURN, 


884 Broadway (opp. Arnold, Constable, & Co.’s.) 
INFANT'S anp CHILDREN’S OUTFITS, ordered 
and selected by herself in Paris. FRENCH and GER- 
MAN EMBROIDERIES, in Worsted and Satin Stitch. 
Bergmann’s Berlin Zephyr Worsted. French Stamping, 
Original Designing. Applique for Turkish Toweling. 


BUY J. &P. COATS’ BLACK) 
THREAD for your MACHINE. | 


Wax-Flower Materials. 
Books of Instruction and —- thing for making Wax 
Flowers. Wholesale and Retail. Send stamp for lilus- 
trated Price-List. G. H. Srepwett, 141 Fulton St., N.Y. 
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ELEGANT 


PARISIAN NOVELTIES 


At Retail. 


AT Stewart & Co 


ARE MAKING 
THE LARGEST AND MOST ATTRACTIVE 
EXPOSITION OF THE VERY HIGHEST 
CLASS OF 


Parisian Novelties 


THEY HAVE EVER OFFERED IN 
Silks, Dress Goods, and 
Velvet-Striped Grenadines, 
Paris and New York 
Ready-made Dresses, 
Paris & New York Trimmed Hats, 
Sacques, Cloaks, Polonaise, 
Very Elegant Laces, Embroideries, 
Real India Camel’s-Hair Shawls, 
AND AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF 


Spring Fancy Shawls. 


THEY WILL ALSO OFFER, 

ON 4th AV. SIDE, CENTRE SECTION, 
HANDSOME PLAID POPLINS, fashionable 
colorings, only 25¢. per yard. 

1000 PIECES YD.-WIDE PRINTS, at 12c. 
per yard, good value 18c. 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF DRESS 
LENGTHS, at 6c. per yard, to close. 








ON 4th AVE, SIDE, 9th ST. SECTION, 


Extraordinary Inducements 


ARE OFFERED IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Housekeeping Goods, 


CONSISTING OF 
Linens, Linen Sheetings, 
Bleached Damasks and Napkins, 
Towelings, Flannels, Quilts, 
Blankets, Counterpanes, &e. 
AND EVERY VARIETY OF 
Brown and Bleached 
Shirtings and Sheetings, 
AT MARKED REDUCTIONS IN PRICES. 
Their Friends, Catena, and Residents of neigh- 


boring cities are RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO 
PAY THEM A VISIT. 


Broadway, 4thAve, Sth& lOthSt 


TO THE LADIES!! 
For sale by 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 
SHERWOOD’S IMPROVED KNITTED ABDOMINAL 
BANDAGE, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, corner Nineteenth St., 


pa to call the attention of their CU! STOMERS and 
TRANGERS visiting the City to their comp 











BLACK SILKS. 


LORD & TAYLOR are offering a SUPERIOR MAKE 
OF BLACK SILKS, to which they desire to invite the 
attention of their customers and the public generally. 
These silks are particularly remarkable for their SU- 
PERB APPEARANCE and COLOR, they WILL NOT 
CUT, nor ASSUME THE DINGY, GREASY AP- 
PEARANCE characteristic of so many grades of 
BLACK SILK. 

These Silks were MANUFACTURED ESPECIAL- 
LY for our RETAIL TRADE, are Cashmere finished, 
and possess the RICH, SOFT, GLOSSY SURFACE of 
the most expensive grades. We GUARANTEE THEM 
IN EVERY RESPECT, and offer them at prices so 
REASONABLE that they CAN NOT be SURPASSED 
by any house in the City. 

Our Stock of Silks being limited, we sell only the 
best makes at the lowest possible figure. 

Also, 
COLORED SILKS of the best manufacture, in all the 
hoicest and most delicate shades and tints. 











t#™~ For the accommodation of Ladies who are un- 
able to visit the City, full lines of samples will be sent 
and orders by mail filled with the greatest possible care. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH STREET, 
NEW Y¥ ORK. 


TERN BROTHERS 


Are now opening their Spring Importations of 


LUPIN’S KID GLOVES 


In Street and Evening Shades. 
TWO BUTTONS, - $1 10} FOUR BUTTONS, $1 50 
THREE “ - 181) SIX « 17 














oe 
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A magnificent assortment of colors. 


oe They are acknowledged to be the Best low 
price Kid Glove in the World!!! 


— 
AFTER YOU TRY THEM ONCE 














MAGNIFICENT, AND UNEQUALED STOCK 
of the 


LATEST PARISIAN NOVELTIES 


PLAIN COLORED, FANCY, and BLACK SILKS, 
RICH LACES, HANDKERCHIEF 
d PARIS  EMBROIDERIES, 
VALLEY CACHIMER SHAWLS, 
DRESS GOODS, GRENADINES, GAZES, 
ALGERINES, LAW NS, ORGANDIE 
AMBRICS, PERCAL: ES, &. 
PARASOLS <n SUN UMBRELLAS 
ELEGANTLY MOUNTED. 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, and CLOAKINGS. 


Mourning Goods. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, and ¢ HILDREN’S 
OUT +e DEPARTMENT. 
WHITE GOODS, LINEN 
FLAD NNELS. amet HOSIERY, 
UNDERGARMENTS. &., 

An examination of the ber stock respectfully so- 
licited, as it will be found in EXTENT, NOVELTY, 
AND ‘BEAUTY far in advance of ANY FORMER 
IMPORTATION. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & C€0., 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 


CINCINNATL 


JEFFRAS, SEELEY, & CO, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


Hine Dry Goods, 
SILKS, and MILLINERY. Particular attention is 
invited to our lines of 


LADIES’ SUITS 
and UNDERWEAR, of our own manufacture. The 
well-deserved reputation of these goods for SUPERI- 
ORITY over any made in this country will be fully 
maintained. Sample orders solicited, 

JEFFRAS, SEELEY, & CO., 

99 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI. 



























YOU WILL WEAR NO OTHERS, 
IMMEDIATE ‘ATTENTION PAID TO ORDERS. 
eerie 
SOLE IMPORTERS, 
T . 
STERN BROTHERS, New York. 
Containing Prices, Descriptions, and 
Fashion-Plates of Ladies’ and Children’s 
Suits, Ladies’ Underwear, Infants’ Wear, 
Real Laces and Dress T Trimmings, Hats, 
WN Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, &c., &c., to- 
Our Quarreg_y will place within your 
reach the Best Goods at the Lowest 
Prices. Only TEN CENTS for a year’s 
subscription. Subscribe at Once. 
EHRICH & CO., 
We beg to direct the attention of our customers 
and the public generally to our magnificent stock of 
Ladies’ Ready-Made Underwear 
Comprising the CHOICEST GOODS TO BE FOUND 
department, in which we are now offering immense 
inducements. Our stock of Fine Underwear we will 
offer at astonishingly low prices during the present 
week, and Ladies desiring to replenish their wardrobes 
will do well to pay us a visit before purchasing else- 
chines, and that, while reducing our prices, we HAVE 
NOT IN ANY WAY CHANGED THE STANDARD 
QUALITY OF THE MUSLINS. 
gar Our Spring opening will take place April 7 and 
8, after which our new Fashion-Book and Price-List 
“pplication © RICHARD MEARES, 
___ Cor. Sixth Avenue & 19th St., N. Y. 
THE “INDISPENSABLE” 
SELF-FASTENING 
ing, and walking to train. Ladies pronounce it 
splendid. Highest premium awarded by the 
American Institute, 1873 & ‘74. It is the cheap- 
est and best. Price 35c. to any address, Agents 
wanted. Send stamp. Address 
A DIES! CONSTITUTION WATE 
18 GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 


|April | 5th. gaa Wir. ind Gaments 


Don’t delay to buy a bond of the INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION COMPANY. 


Don't compare it with a Lottery; bear in mind | 


that the Capital invested is always secured. 

Every Bond purchased before April 5th will 
participate in the Fourth Series Drawing, to be 
held publicly in the City of New York, on Monpay, 
ApRIL 5th, 1875, 


Bonds are $20 each, 


This Loan is issued on a novel plan, and is 
authorized by special Act of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, 


Capital Premium, $100,000. 


Circulars, giving full explanation, will be sent 
free of charge, on application. 

For Bonds and full information, address without 
delay, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO, & C0. 


FINANCIAL AGENTS, 
23 Park Row, New York. 


Remit by draft on New York City Banks, Reg- 
istered Letter, or P. O. Money Sn 


S.T. TAYLOR'S | 





Patented System of Dress-Cutting, 


The above cut will represent how totally unlike a 
chart is this valuable system of cutting. It is ened 
on mathematical principles; is the only perfect one; 
and is similar to the method of cutting used by the 
best tailors. A knowledge of it will enable the most 
inexperienced to cut any garment for any figure. 8. 
T. Taytor receives, weekly, from the first dessinateurs 
of Paris choice models representing the leading modes. 
These are duplicated in trimmed patterns of manilla 
or tissue-paper for $9 00 and $12 00 per dozen. S. T. 
Taytor’s imported fashion journals, “‘Le Bon Ton,” 
“La Mode Elégante,” and “‘ Revue de la Mode,” rank 
first among Parisian journals. Subscriptions will be 
received for them by all News Agents, or by 


S. T. TAYLOR, 816 Broadway, N.Y. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY BODY. 


THE UTILITY ADJUSTABLE TABLE. 
May be raised or lowered to 
suit any person or purpose, and 
folded for packing away in a 
moment. Invaluable to ladies 
in cutting and basting ; a luxu- 
in the sick room, a treasure 
in the nursery, and unequaled 
for writing, study, games, or 
camp. Strong, light, portable, 
" cheap—in great variety of style 
Ae and price; by our system you 
= can have one delivered without 
cost of carriage, any where in 
the country, fully guaranteed. Send for Circular and 
quote Gotpen Ack. LAM BIE & SARGENT, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
793 Broadway, bet. 10th and 11th Streets. 


Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds, 
FLOWER | oo0NER'S BOSTON MARKET 
SEEDS. | VEGETABLE SEEDS. 
VEGETABLE 


Descriptive Priced Catalogue, with 
SEEDS. 


























over 150 illustrations, mailed free 
to applicant. 


W. H. SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 


HERNIA.—When 
the **American Ag- 
riculturist” ‘atone 
the Elastic Truss 
Company’s new rem- 
edy for Rupture, sold at 
No. 683 Broadway, New 
York City, there is no fear 
of any imposition. Worn 
comfortablynight and day. 
Circnlars free on application. 











Trusses sent by mail. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

Oe NBPATD, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harrer’s Macazug, Harrer’s Weexzy, and Hanprr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, Wrexry, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy Postage free. 

The Volumes of the MaGazixe commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorners is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms For Apvertistne tv Harren’s WEEKLY AND 
ARPER’S Bazar. 
— Weekly. —Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outsi age, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Will —_— you an ANNUAL SUBSCRIB- 
ether with the choicest selections of 
S 287 & 289 Eightlr Ave., near 24th St., 

IN THE CITY. 
where. (4 We desire to impress upon our custom- 
will be forwarded to all country customers whose 
Dress Elevator. 
INDISPENSABLE, 89 Willoughby | St. » Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RENCH re PATTERNS. — F. Ba- 


a re NUMBERS of 
20 Pages, Beautifully Illustrated, 
iterature, Wit, and Wisdom. 
NEW YORK. 
The attention of Ladies is earnestly invited to this 
ers that our Underwear is all made on lock-stitch ma- 
names are on our books, Sent free to any address on 
Instantly changing skirt from train to walk- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 





$10 bd $5 Be r r dav. Send for C hromo Catalo: e. 


H. Burrorp’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 


| all styles for 





The best storm 
| garment ever 
worn, Made in 













Weighs 8 to 16 
ounces; can be 
carried in the 
pocket. Looks 
like a black 
silk; not affect- 
ed by heat or 
cold. 

We also make 


men, women, 
and children. 
For full partic- 
ulars, send post- 
al card for our 
new Illustrated§ Gent’s Hats 
Circular. and Caps. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 
289 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
N.B.—A single garment sent to any address, postpaid, 
on receipt of: $8 25 for a 56-in. Ladies’ Cape; $10 for a 
Gent’ Ss 8 Coat; $2 for Gent's Hat; $1 %® for Gent's sC ap. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’ S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep to Fit any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the aris. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from $ to 15 years 7 a N 

ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and | 
WALKING SKIRT.........-2ccec0ee-2ceees 

so TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 3 





che culip de eccecuae dnhdthoncesshtedbsnaces 13 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt.............+. “a 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trained Skirt.........scsseeseeeseees “7 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.......... “2 
VALOIS DEMI - POLONAISE WALKING : 
Er «oneness abtvbcneuesednenamennaaaeeuih ~ $= 
LADY’ S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt)........-+...-.+-+ “ 22 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
Trained SKirt. .......cccccccccessecsss “ 23 
GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
— and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years 
SD, nt teiicinns st enannneieesnanenshe s60c4s “ % 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 
BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... “ 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...........0.-++. * 38 
LADY’S GABRIELLE WRAPPER.........-. “ 35 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMIS rRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back.............. a ae 





ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER- 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... “« 41 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.... “ 43 
ENGLISH SACQUE, with Long Apron - Front 
and Clinging Demi-Trained Skirt........... . 
DOUBLE- BREASTED WALKING JACKET, 
Empress Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..... “ 50 
WORTH BASQUE AND FULL-TRAINED 
TRIMMED SKIRT... .......0 cccccccscccscse ea 
Tol. VIIT. 

DOUBLE- POINTED poe E, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKI > 
LONG Fo -% LINED SOAK, iti Long Walk- a9 

ND 01s wamemensneds cantonncnasn senneien 
FUR- LINE D Cc ap ULAR, with Three-quarter 
Trained Skir' = 
GIRL’S W ARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 
DL rrr ee * & 
JOAN OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. bl 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


vo : 1 * 

A Beautiful Inlaid Card-Basket, 
1000 pieces, of different colored woods. On receipt of 
$1 00 will mail one free. If not suited, money will be 
returned. Write for Agents’ terms. Ladies meet with 
great success. Will be the means of putting mach 
money in your pocket. SMITH & BUCHANAN, 

Todd's Block, New Haven, Conn, 


BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 
or Transfer Pictures, with fuli instructions and 24 pg, 
catalogue, sent post-paid for 10 cents. 100 for 50 cts. 

|They are Heads, Landscapes, Flowers, Autumn Leaves 

Animals, Birds, Insects, Grotesque and Comic Figures, 
&c. They can be easily transferred to any article so 
as to imitate the most beautiful painting. A 
beantiful Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for 50cents. Agent 
_Wanted. A Adivess J. J.L. PA TTEN & CO., 71 Pine St., New York. 


PANTED,.—2c2N7, 


. _AGENTS a are 
wanted to sell, 
by subscription, Standard Books 
that will be welcomed in every house- 
A new and popular Dictionany or Rr- 
by Rev. Lyman Abbott. The 
late Dr. Livinastone’s Lasr Journats. The great 
CyoLopap1a or Breticat, THroLoeioaL, AND Eoorr- 
SIASTICAL Literature, by M‘Clintock & Strong. And 
other desirable books. Experienced agents and those 
that mean business are requested to address, for fur- 
ther particulars, VEBY BILL, 
Care of He urpe r& Brothers, New York. 














hold, viz. : 
Ligiovs KNow Leper, 


Y OTH PREVENTIVE.—Fur Boxes, 10x8x9%, lined 


with a sure preventive from Moth; same as used hy 
leading practical furriers for years past ; same box can 
be used a lifetime. Made of Black Walnut for $2 50, or of 
Pine for $1 50; sent postpaid by mail on receipt of price 
Van Horne & Son, Practical Furriers, Schenectady, N. Y. 


FRENCH Paper and Block Stamping-Patterns. 

Circulars and samples of 100 patterns free. 

BENTLEY & BRO., 273 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
132 Lexington St.,Baltimore,Md. 


TMPORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and perforating machines and accessories. 
764 Broadway. V. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 


ind WALTZING taught by Diagrams. No 
> Master required. Full instructions sent for 
IDEA, | 25c. Address Oscar Scnvtz, Biddeford, Me. 


T a week and expenses to all. Articles 
60 4) new: staple as flour. Samples free. Cc 
1) M, Luvuxaton & Bro, N. Y. or Chicago, 








HARPER'S BAZAR. [Aprm 17, 1875, 















































CONSIDERATION. . 
Pat. “Say, Mick, there goes yer Mother. She’s bin afther pickin’ up a bit o’ Wood for the fire.” 


= E , ; “Oh, Jim, what a shame! They've bin an’ cut his Tail off, an’ there's no place to hang the Kittle !” 
Mick. “Faith, and why shouldn’t she? The ould lady’s gittin’ on in years, and likes to have her little 
Comforts about her.” 





FACETLE LITTLE JOHNNY’S COMPOSITIONS, 
“Your young friend staid uncommonly long, and I was quite 


THE OYSTER. 

PEE is . oa By ot Po Ryo ye ae << Some fokes that has wrote about animels before have been one 
5 Hi e -room an a - . “ 

9 end Aims bay apc as ag ee ee ee eee - S able to see any differents between a oyster and a ostrich, and said 
“Oh yes, it was pretty late; but we got so interested in discuxs- they was the same, but thats cos they had never et any, but I have, 

ing ritualism that we did not notice the fleeting tempus, papa.” ‘ solkno. If it wassent for the eatin Ide like to be a oyster, cos I 
* Discussing ritualism ?” sternly queried the father; and then he = SS 8 , P : # «= cde jus shet myself up in ry shel and sass the lobsters, and they 

walked slowly away, with his hands in his pockets, thinking that : - cuddent help their selfs. If } had a shel Ide go and lick Sammy 

that was not what they called it when he was young. 


: = cr : Doppy before I git up out of this chair, and then I wude shet up 
i = \ Se like a book, and say wot was he a goin to do about it, for I bleeve 
Minp anp Marrrn.—The young gentleman who, seeing a notice $ a 








os | is a cowerd, bay wot J think! 

in a shop window, “‘ Mind the paint,” politely stopped and minded sai 4 y sisters young man has give me some poetry wich he has been 

it, has po A to the conclusion that he should nbdt have minded it so : = = a makin wile Missy was a gittin ready to come down to the dron 
: = room to tel him if she ever see a fline fish perchin on @ spray, wich 

is wot he says he come to atk her. I don’t under stan the poetry, 

i ~ it _ — so quick, B eo many Bagg wry Apa a — wile comin 

d , sueek / ‘. eniani? — é own to tel him a bout the fline ut they went in the garden 

Aprropriate NAME ror a prunKEN Woman—Gin-ever-ah z for her to tel it. The poetry is call the oyster, but its all about a 

A paper engaged a reporter to travel and send by wire all impor- - | i book, and if the speilin is bad, wy, it aint mine but hisn, 

tant news. The reporter was a novice, and sent the following im- a E = 

portant news to his paper: “‘ A judge is down shooting here.” The : nye 

editor telegraphed back to his hireling: “‘ Let yourself to him for a 

target.” 


: You're ress, 
RE ON 5 ; But strongly stitched and bound. 
Frienps iy Nezp—Your poor relations—they’re always in need y } | No musty tome art thou, t’impart 
of something. : \ ath | Some theory of « foree™— 
} 7 \ ( Yj Oh dear, no! Thou a primer art— 
A SCHOOL-MASTER WANTED. \ ’ \| y Yh A natural first course. 
Joux Tuomas (writing to his sweetheart). ‘Do you happen to -_ = : y = Though not abstruse, you can at least 
know if there’s such a thing as a ‘ K’ in Lancashire, Mr. Ruggles ?” j A healthy taste beguile; 
Mr. Rveewes. “ Of course there is.” Come, ope your covers, let me feast— 
Joun Tuomas. “Ab! so I thought. But I didn’t exactly know = 7 = I love your simple style! 
whereabouts to put it.” =§_#_ y = 


= You'd pinch? Well, if I can not thus— 
The meanest man in Iowa lives in Atlantic. On St. Valentine's ‘ = : You stiff-backed little book !— 

Day he bought ten of the ugliest valentines he could find, each one = - —_ = =: : Possess your text without a fuss, 

caricaturing om well-known fault or fotble of his wife, and sent — : : = Egad! I'll take my hook! 

them, to her." While the poor woman was crying over them, and = = Now thats wot I calls down rite, regler, out and out rot! But 
Nal rere j 7 - o” - ’ ’ ‘ 

— et pr sD f the Hag poe eS 5 _ — ¢ Uncle Ned he says he never see a young feller yit wich was a spoonin 

the pictures you bought at the store where you got my whistle ?” wich didden think he cude rite poetry as = as a horse can trot, but 

a Hicuiy Inpicnant Femare. “If this wuz on’y Broadway or Fi’th Avernoo, I'd wen it comes to spoonin you shude see baby with a bole of e. 
Parapoxtoat.—A notorious humbug says that his crooked deal- 


have a Perleeceman to help me acrost here, but of course goor folks mustn’t indulge 
ings are often caused by straitened circumstances. in such luxuries !”” 


coat—so does he. 


much if it had képt where it was. That shop front wants another i = : : | . \\I 


—_—_>—_——_—. 
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A Carnivorous PLant—Eating-house fixtures. 
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Youne Lapy (to her mother, who locks a little faint). “Oh, Ma, for pity’s sake, don’t look so sick! There bs +8 ” 
js a Policeman looking at us, and we shall be locked up on Blackwell’s Island if you don’t take care.” Smaut Stitt Voice. “Ma, the Fire's Out. 





